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THE OUTLOOK. 


The public confidence in the recovery of the Presi- 
- dent, which continuously favorable bulletins had de- 
veloped into assurance, received a painful shock 
Saturday, when the dispatches from Washington an- 
nounced that his symptom were less favorable, and 
that grave ap,rehensions were felt by his physicians. 
It appears that the natural discharge of the wound 
was interrupted, and in the condition of extreme 
prostration to which the severity of the President’s 
wounds and his long illness have brought him his 
condition was rapidly changed for the worse. The 
pulse rose to 125, the highest point which it has 
touched since his illness, Drs. Hamilton and Agnew 
went on to Washington at once in response to urgent 
telegrams, and Sunday was a day of extreme anxiety 
throughout the country. A surgical operation, how- 
ever, restored the natural discharge from the wound, 
and the patient rallied rapidly. The physicians feel 
no apprehensions of blood-poisoning, and while the 
President’s condition continues to be critical there is 


still substantial hope of his recovery. Public interest 


continues unabated, the unfavorable news of Satur- 
day being received with the same painful anxiety 
as was the intelligence of the assault at the begin- 

g. 


United States District Attorney Corkhill, who has 
had in charge the preliminary investigations respect- 
ing Guiteau, publishes a statement which is reported 
to be based on Guiteau’s own confessions. He 
formed the purpose May'18th ; he borrowed money, 
ostensibly to pay his board bill, and with it bought 
a@ pistol; practiced to insure a good aim; once fol- 
-_ lowed the President to church, with the idea of assas- 
sinating him there, but abandoned the idea because 
he could not execute it without endangering others ; 
on several other occasions dogged him, pistol in 


hand, but could get no chance to execute his mur- 
derous design till July 2d, in the station. It thus 
appears that the design was pursued for over six 
weeks before it was finally carried into effect. If 
this was the persistence and cunning of a madman, 
it is certainly the duty of the State to protect itself 
from such madness as effectually as from crime. 


It is stated, apparently upon good authority, that 
even before the attempted assassination of the Presi- 
dent a majority of the Cabinet were so burdened by 
office-seekers that they were convinced that the Gov- 
ernment could no longer be carried on under the old 
system, and it is now declared that the Secretaries 
are a unit in their desire for some form of civil 
service reform. The pressure for place was so per- 
sistent during the spring that the chief officers of 
the government were fairly swamped by it and un- 
able to attend to the necessary duties of their posi- 
tions. The evil had, in fact, grown to such propor- 
tions that it would probably have cured itself even if 
the bullet from Guiteau’s pistol had not started the 
nation into a sudden comprehension of its enormity. 
Meanwhile the system of examination of candidates 
for clerkship is working very successfully in the New 
York Custom House. At the very outset it secures 
the beneficial result of discouraging all political 
‘*‘bummers” and hangers-on, who are not able to 
face even the simplest requirements of such a test. 


| It relieves the responsible heads of departments of 


the undue pressure which makes office-holding a 
perpetual strain upon character, and it effects an im- 
mense economy of time. We are, of course, at the 
very threshold of this reform, but there is no doubt 
that so far as they go these examinations have proved 
very successful attempts to solve some of the diffi- 
culties of the problem. 


The Christian Union has reported from time to 
time the indications of a growth of public sentiment 
favorable to co-education in our colleges and higher 
seminaries. The reform is one which requires a pre- 
liminary change of public sentiment, co-education in 
exceptional institutions having many of the disad- 
vantages which would not be experienced in a com- 
munity where this was the rule. It has had to over- 
come, in its advance, the traditions of generations 
and the passive resistance of large endowed institu- 
tions, some of whic could not, withont a diversion of 
funds, open their doors to women, others of which 
would never think of opening them until public sen- 
timent becomes overwhelming. The greatest of all] 
opposition comes from the under-graduates them- 
selves, who have small appreciation of the evils of 
the monastic methods of education. The declaration 
of President Barnard in his annual report to the Trus- 
tees of Columbia College is the latest indication of 
the current of public sentiment. After referring to 
the success of co-education as an experiment at Michi- 
gan, Cornell, Girton, Newnham and other colleges, 
both in the United States and abroad, as demonstra- 
ting that the objections commonly urged to co-educa- 
tion are fallacious, he says : 

‘*T can only repeat the conviction expressed in my former 
report, that the question here considered is in this institution 
only a question of time; and that, whatever may happen 
this year or the next, Columbia College will yet open her 
doors widely enough to receive all earnest and honest seekers 
after knowledge without any distinction of class or sex.” 

Such an expression from such an authority on edu. 
cation as President Barnard will carry great weight 


even among conservative and cautious people ; and 


the day when the richest college in the country opens 
its doors to women will mark an era in civilization, as 
well as constitute a witness against mental separa- 
tions during the educational periods of life the 


most potent which has yet been borne on the sub- 
ject. President Barnard might well have cited, in 


his list of colleges which have tried and proved the 
feasibility of co-education, the Boston University. 


The uprising in Northern Africa appears from later 
reports to be more serious in its: proportions and 
more threatening even than was first anticipated. 
The troops of the Bey of Tunis have deserted in 
large numbers. Over one thousand Spaniards in the 
district of Oran, in Western Algeria, have been mas- 
sacred or carried away captive by the Arab banditti, 
their houses and factories burned and their fields 
ravaged. Troops of Arab horsemen are raiding 
through Tunis and Algeria, whom the poorly- 
equipped French cavalry are quite inadequate to 
pursue and from whom the French infantry are no 
protection. A Mussulman rising from Morocco to 
Tripoli is threatened, and there are even apprehen- 
sions that it will extend into Egypt ; indeed, if the 
torch is once lighted no one can surmise how far the 
conflagration thay extend. It is rumored that letters 
have been sent from Mecca appealing to all Mussul- 
mans to unite in a general religious war against the 
military powers of Christendom, and well-informed 
correspondents are of the opinion that such a union, 
extending even into Turkey in Europe and into India, 
is imminent. The Mussulman power has been 
steadily decaying ; European Turkey is rapidly pass- 
ing from under the crescent ; Russia has made great 
inroads into Armenia; and this last expedition by 
France threatens the Mussulman power where, 
hitherto, its control has been undisputed ; viz., in 
Northern Africa. The Italian people have submitted 
with difficulty to the French protectorate in Tunis 
and now the Spanish press is indignantly demanding 
some satisfaction from France for the massacre of 
Spanish citizens whom France was bound to protect 
from the insurrection instigated by her military cam- 
paign. The French government has been sustained 
in the Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 353 to 130, 
The English press are divided in sentiment respecting 
this French movement ; the Conservatives demanding 
that England interfere to prevent a French war of 
conquest, else the peace of Egypt will be disturbed ; 
the Laberal organs, on the other hand, thinking that 
civilization demands a European protectorate over 
the provinces of Northern Africa, where under pagan 
rule once flourished cities of wealth and seats 
of empire, now reduced under the crescent to erum- 
bled ruins and desolated fields. 


The New York ‘‘ Herald ”’ publishes what purports 
to be an account of an interview between a ‘‘ special 
correspondent” and a ‘‘high political officer” in 
Russia, who is ‘‘ on intimate terms with the new Em- 
peror.” It must be confessed that an interview by 
an anonymous correspondent with an anonymous 
official, and published in the columns of the journal 
that let the wild animals loose in the Central Park, 
is not a very substantial and trustworthy means of 
information. But there are two statements in this 
interview which probably may be accepted as facts, 
and they are both significant. One is that the Em- 
peror has constituted a Council of twelve persons, 
each one representing a separate region or district of 
the empire, who are invited to deliberate and advise 
concerning certain reforms which it is intended to in- 
augurate. As the members of this Council are all - 
chosen by the Emperor, that is, by the office-holders, 
and as they are without any power whatsoever, being 
mere advisers, this is not a very long step toward a 
representative Parliament ; but it may be taken as an 
indication that the Bureaucracy are convinced that — 
the people must be at least pacified with a pretense 
of representation. Among the promised reforms is a 
reduction of taxes ; but as this is always promised in 
all countries by office-holders to appease discontent, 
and seldom performed, the promise is of small ac- 
count. The other significant statement is that the 
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government is forming among the people a secret 
anti-Nihilistic league, which is to be organized on the 
pattern of the Nihilistic organizations, for the pur- 
pose of combating them. [If thts be true, it is evident 
that the government regard Nihilism as a vastly 
wicer and more popular movement than they are 
willing others should think it to be. 


There is a gleam of light in a quarter generally 
overcast by clouds of contention and civil discord. 
Several international disputes among the South 
American States have lately been settled by arbitra- 
tion instead of by the old way of an appeal to arms. 
Chili and the Argentine Republic have brought an 
ancient dispute respecting their boundaries to a set- 
tlement through the intervention of the American 
ministers in Santiago and Buenos Ayres. Chili and 
Colombia, by a treaty recently concluded, have 
agreed to refer all questions which may hereafter 
arise between them to this ceuntry for arbitration, 
and it is proposed to secure a similar understanding 
between all South American countries. If this prin- 
ciple of arbitration can be universally applied in 
South America we may look for a new development 
on that continent, and that such a proposal is even 
discussed is striking evidence of the advance in the 
political sentiment of the world. There could be no 
better answer to the recenf assertion of the English 
‘*Spectator,” that this country does nothing for the 
other nations of the world, than the fact that the 
United States have secured the introduction of the 
principle of arbitration on one continent and beéome 
the chief arbitrator among the warring nationalities 
of another. 


Mr. Mundella, the English Liberal, has been call- 
ing the attention of the heads of English schools to 
the subject of sci. ol savings-banks. These institu- 
tions are now established in several continental 
countries and are developing habits of thrift and self- 
restraint in the children who make use of them. 
“The child,” says Mr. Mundella, ‘‘ who is helped 
to deny himself some trifling present gratification, 
who is encouraged to save by degrees a few shillings, 
and who finds this sum available for the purchase of 
necessaries, for helping his parents at a time of fam- 
ily misfortune, or ultimately for his own equipment 
on leaving school for work, has received a practical 
lesson in forethought and self-restraint which will 
probably abide with him for life.” In Belgium the 
system has now been so long in operation that pos- 
itive results have been obtained. So far back as 1873 
there were savings-bank accounts in the name of 
13,032 scholars in the city of Ghent alone, and the 
aggregate amount deposited was about $100,000. Sim- 
ilar results have been obtained in France, where the 
children of the peasantry are naturally thrifty and 
economical, 1,087 schools in England and 62 in 
Scotland have opened accounts with their pupils on 
the same general plan, and the system is likely to 
take root in both countries. In many ways this is an 
admirable enterprise, for habits of thrift developed 
in childhood are likely to harden in almost all cases 
into character. There is, however, as Mr. Mundella 
himself admits, a possibility of the development of 
avarice as well as the inculcation of thrift. Under 
proper influence and supervision of the teacher, how- 
- ever, it does not seem as if the plan could be other 
than a good one. | 


The report that the Khedive of Egypt will shortly 
decree the total abolition of slavery throughout his 
dominions will be read with great satisfaction by all 
who are aware of the extent and inhumanity of this 
nefarious traffic in that region. The incongruity of 
forcing the cessation of slave catching and selling in 
barbarous Africa and permitting slave holding to 
remain undisturbed in civilized Egypt has long been 
painfully apparent. 


If we have any speculators among our readers we 
advise them to halt. Men who have good means of 
judging anticipate a tumble in all speculative values 
at no distant day. There are railway properties 
which are likely to survive any probable panic ; but, 
on the other hand, mining stocks and doubtful rail- 
way enterprises have been pushed up to a point far 
beyond their real value, which in some instances is 
nothing ; and in the buying and selling of these 
stocks the shrewd operators in the city are likely to 
male money out of the simple operators from the 
country, who do their Wall Street gambling by mail 
ortelegraph. This feverish speculation, which is as 
surely followed by a panic as fever is by a chill, has 
not been confined to the United States, and the re- 
action is looked for in other monetary centers as well. 
Wise readers of the signs of the times foresee danger 


ahead in Paris; and danger in Paris means danger in 
all the money centers of the European continent. 
These warnings are applicable only, or chiefly, to 
speculators ; for the elements of prosperity in this 
country are such that healthful trade and manufact- 
ure are not likely to experience any immediate seri- 
ous reverse, even if speculation and gambling re- 
ceive ever so severe a temporary check. J 


DEAN STANLEY. 


HE death of Dean Stanley deprives the church 

universal of a leader : for he was a leader; and 
he belonged to the church universal. Intellectually 
he was a historian rather than a theologian, and 
dealt with facts rather than with theories. But it 
requires a peculiar genius to see a fact clearly and 
state it accurately ; and that genius Dean Stanley 
possessed in an eminent degree. Each sect in turn 
may cite his writings as an authority for its peculiar 
tenets ; and yet his loyalty to his own Church was 
never seriously questioned. He denies that for in- 
fant baptism there is any authority in Scripture, but 
he is not a Baptist ; he shows the parallel between 
the ancient Jewish synagogue and the modern Pres- 
byterian church, and traces the organization of the 
primitive Christian church to its pattern in the Jew- 
ish synagogue, but he is not a Presbyterian ; he dis- 
covers in the Apostolic Church but two orders, the 
clergy and the deacons, but he is not a Congrega- 
tionalist ; he finds no authority in Scripture for the 
doctrine of a vicarious atonement, but he is not a 
Unitarian ; he entirely disavows verbal inspiration 
and it is doubtful whether he believed in the Old 
Testament miracles, but he is not a rationalist. 

He was a tyyical broad churchman. He was 
equally ready to preach in a Congregational church 
in the United States, a Presbyterian church in Scot- 
land, or an Episcopal church in England. This 
broad churchism was not, however, merely ecclesias- 
tical. Itis true that he believed in an established 
church ; and, believing in it, believed also that it 
must be broad enough in its creed and free enough 
in its ritual to allow of every variety of temperament 
within its organization. It.is certain that he would 
never have prosecuted a ritualist for burning altar 
candles, nor a non-ritualist for preaching in a con- 
venticle. But this was a consequence, not a cause, of 
his broad churchism. Nor was it due finally to his 
broad sympathies. Genial with all men, intimate 
with few, he touched men not through their senti- 
ments, nor through their reason, but through their 
appreciation of truth in its simpler forms. He had 
a wonderfully clear. perception of historical truth ; 
he saw it, as very few historians do, through achro- 
matic glasses. His history of the Jewish Church is 
freer from partisan bias than Macaulay’s history 
of England, or Gibbon’s of Rome, or Motley’s of the 
Netherlands. “His history comes nearer in spirit 
the unprejudiced annals of the Bible than that of any 
contemporaneous historian. 

And seeing the truth he never hesitated to declare 
it. He never asked permission of his church, or his 
contemporaneous teachers, or his readers, He never 
seems to have asked himself what effect his annals 
would have on the church or the theology to which he 
was supposed to belong. He was an utter disbeliever 
in the doctrine that a religious teacher is bound to 
teach in accordance with the standard and discipline 
of his denomination. He taught only in accordance 
with historic truth. He belonged to a church whose 
whole church life is founded on infant baptism, which 
every Sunday pronounces absolution, which requires 
on certain stated occasions-the repetition of the Atha- 
nasian Creed, with its clauses pronouncing damnation 
on whoever disbelieves its magnificent incomprehensi- 
bilities, which refuses ministerial recognition to all 
un-Episcopally ordained clergy because they are not 
in the apostolic succession. He taught that infant 
baptism had no other authority than a church prae- 
tice originating long subsequent to the apostolic era, 
that priestly absolution is without authority or vir-~ 
tue of any kind except as an expression of a general 
truth—that of the forgiveness of all sins upon repent- 
ance—that even the simple Apostles’ Creed is more 
elaborate than the real creed of the Apostles, that in 


the beginnings of Christianity there were no clergy 


and in the apostolic age no bishops. Yet he lived 
and died in the Episcopal Church ; and it is safe to 
say that for the last ten years; though other men have 
held a higher official rank, no clergyman has held a 
more important position or exerted a more important 
influence. In this quiet courage, this unostentatious 
consecration to the truth, there is a lesson for other 
religious teachers whose temptation to concealments, 


if not deceptions, are less than his; to ministers, 


teachers and religious editors whose public official 
utterances constantly belie their private and personal 
beliefs, because to teach what they believe to be 
true would, they think, destroy their influence. 

In Dean Stanley this clear perception of the truth 
and this quiet courage in stating it were accom- 


panied by another characteristie—an entire absence 


of the controversial spirit. He never aroused com- 
bativeness in other men, because combativeness was 
never aroused in himself; He was never a controver- 
sialist. Truth in his hands was no weapon, either of 
offense or defense ; it was seed to be sown. He cast 
it on the soil; the soil might receive or reject it ; it 
was none of his business to drill it into the repellent 
rock. He was sharply criticised at times ; but rare- 
ly—if we remember aright, never—replied to his 
critics, 
bative nor critical, but constructive. He rarely as- 
sailed other men’s beliefs or defended his own. Of this 
characteristic his ‘‘ History of the Jewish Church” 
is a most striking illustration. He neither repudi- 
ates the miracles nor maintains them. In truth, it 
is difficult to guess whether he believed or disbelieved 
in the miraculous. He believed in the moral and 
spiritual beauty of the story; he told the story for 
its moral and spiritual beauty ; and he left the be- 
liever to accept and the disbeliever to reject the mir- 
acles. Whether he believed them, but would not 
allow the belief to interpose an obstacle between 
himself and the rationalist, or disbelieved them, and 
would not allow his disbelief to prejudice the be- 
liever against him, we defy any man to determine 
from a mere reading of the volumes. The conse- 
quence of this singular reticence, this extraordinary 
self-abnegation, is that the ‘‘ History of the Jewish 
Church ” is equally valuable to all classes of readers, 

In person Dean Stanley was not imposing; his 
voice was not strong nor his speech eloquent. Prob- 
ably no one ever heard him preach without a feeling 
of disappointment. In society he was charming, but 
rather from a certain unexpressed personality, a hid- 
den reserve, than from any brilliance or vivacity in 
conversation. His power was with his pen. His 


works do follow him. There is no book of equal size - 


better fitted to give the reader a trustworthy delinea- 


tion of early theological history than his ‘‘ Christian © 


Institutions ;” there is no commentary on the Old 
Testament which compares in clearness and compre- 
hensiveness of view with his ‘‘ Jewish Church ;” and 
we may confidently expect that, if he has finished the 
fourth volume, it will easily rank as the peer, and 
probably as the superior, of all the contributions in 


, modern literature to an understanding of the times 


and circumstances of the outward life of Christ and 
his immediate followers. 


LET US HAVE PEACE. 
HE long contest in the legislature of New York 
over the election of two United States Senators 
has at length come to an end by the election of Hon. 
E. G. Lapham as the successor to Senator Conkling 
following the election of Warner Miller as the suc- 


cessor to Senator Platt. Both men are comparatively 


unknown and untried ; but now that they have been 


elected every congideration of fairness requires that. 


the State should without predjudice wait for such 
senatorial record as they may make, The strife of 
factions which has been so bitter at Albany has hap- 
pily not reflected a similar strife among the people, 
who have looked with either indifference or disgust 
upon this long contest, involving no principle, noth- 
ing but the control of political patronage. The 
speéches of Messrs. Miller and Lapham in the quasi 
ratification meeting, Friday night, imply a promise 
that they will not carry into the future the factious 
bitterness of the past. Thus, though it is true in 
a sense that Mr. Miller represents the Robertson 
wing and Mr. Lapham the Conkling wing of the 
party, there is reason to hope that they will unite in 
the endeavor to obliterate the distinction and join 
the two wings in one party. 

Although in our judgment there was very little to 
choose between the two factions which have been 
striving for the ascendency, and there is very little 
reason for gratulation in the modified victory which 
has been won by the Robertson faction, the election 
is not without an important moral significance. If 
Senator Conkling had possessed the moral sense to 
perceive and the moral strength to represent purity 


in civil administration, and, retaining his position in . 


the United States Senate, had there resisted every 
removal like that of Mr. Merritt for party purposes, 
in time, and we believe in no long time, he would 
have rallied to his support a large following. If he 


had upon his resignation returned to his home, and 


His chosen work in life was neither com- 


it 
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left the Legislature to make its own Senatorial elec- 
tion, uninfluenced by him, the result might and 
probably would have been his defeat ; but that de- 
feat would have been less crushing, for there would 


have been many voters throughout the State who 


would have felt that defeat and rallied under his 
leadership at some future time and in some new 
phase of political conflict. But the people of this 
State heartily agree with Senator Lapham that the 
office of United States Senator is ‘‘ an office too hon- 


 orable to be sought,” and whatever sympathy and 
support Senator Conkling might otherwise have 


secured from the people of the State he alienated 
when he went to Albany, carrying with him his Co- 
senator and the Vice President of the United States, 
to electioneer, week after week, with the Legislature 
to secure a re-election, and thus escape the conse- 
quences of his own act. By pursuing this course he 
lost the credit which he had always possessed of 


courage and manly dignity, and, losing this, he lost 


all that had given him his standing with and his hold 
upon the people. 

- The defeat of Senator Conkling is a matter of sig- 
nificance because it is the defeat of those political 
methods which have been the bane and the disgrace 
of American politics. The result of the long conflict 
at Albany can hardly fail to give one other added 
impulse to the cause of Civil Service Reform. If 
the Administration is wise enough to perceive the 
growing disgust among the people for the spoils sys- 
tem, and has self sacrificing courage enough to refuse, 
at whatever cost, to use that system in strengthen- 
ing itself by the distribution of patronage, it may 
easily not only make a record honorable to itself and 
full of promise for the perpetuity of the party, but 


- also may lead the American people on to a vantage 


ground which will give the government an opportu- 
nity and an ability to deal with the great problems 
of the future such as under the spoils system it never 
can possess, 


NOTES. 


Whatever Miss Woolson writes is sure to be read, as well 
for its natural delicate art as for its freshness of thought, 
and her charming sketch of the most captivating of months 
under a Roman sky is full of those fine qualities which 
are finding wider and wider recognition in this country; the 


Rev. T. W. Jones writes entertainingly of Welsh Preaching 


and Preachers, noting the peculiarities of both; Mr. Benton 
takes a delightful ramble “among the Book-stalls and finds 
many pleasant literary reminiscences and not a few sug- 
gestive facts in the course of his journey; Dr. Hays makés 
some sharp but needed modern applications of an incident in 
Saui’: life; Mrs. Wyatt, in one of her admirable dialect 


stories, tells a pathetic experience of real life; the Rev. L. 


M. Dorman gives an aceount of the work of Trinity Parish, 
in this city, which shows that an endowment has stimulated 


- rather than deadened the Christian activities of this historic 


parish ; Miss Woodman repeats in her spiritual verse the 
cry for which at some time in their lives all men listen. To 
Books and Authors Prof. Charles 8S. Minot contributes a re- 
view of Mr. Tylor’s recent important, work. on Anthropol- 
ogy; and there are shorter notices of new books by Dr. 
Haydn, Mr. E. P. Johnson and others. The Home con- 
tains a further article by J. T. M. on dinner ; Mrs. Moore de- 
scribes a very interesting experiment in family life; Mr. 
Hamilton tells the story of Tom and Adonis with his cus- 
tomary skill, and Mr. Rider finds more pictures for his young 
readers. 


The ‘‘ Living Church” furnishes a striking instance of that 
frigid ecclesiasticism which the late Dean Stanley opposed 
with all his might and which seems hardly yet extinct in the 
Episcopal Church in this country. It says of the late Dean: 
‘*He was in the Church but not of the Church, and his eccle- 
siastica] influence was always exerted in favor of that latitu- 
dinarianism which we believe to be opposed to true Chris- 
tianity.” This passage expresses the gist of the criticism 
which always met the Dean of Westminster while living and 
is not to be silent over his grave. If it grows less and less 
as time goes on in the communion to which he was always 
loyal in heart it will be largely because the Dean taught 
his brethren how to find unity of purpose beneath differences 
in doctrine and in outward ministration. It is believed that 
the feeling expressed by the ‘‘ Living Church” is not shared 
in any large degree within or without the Episcopal body. 
The Dean’s effort to make elbow-room within the Established 
Church for many varieties of belief, provided that Christ be 
followed, was the noble and crowning purpose of a distin- 
guished carcer. There was nothing in it hostile to true 
Christianity. | 


People will watch to see whether the Episcopal authorities 
can better appreciate Dean Stanley than they did Dr. Wash- 


_ burn. The church papers gave the latter distinguished scholar 


and divine little more than a tame obituary where the other 
religious weeklies were thoroughly hearty in commendation. 
With equal promptness they recognize the splendid ch-ract.r 
and scholarship of the la‘e Dean of Westminster. It ‘s va'n 


to talk about the ‘‘roominess ” of the Episcopal church if 
these men did not fill a place large enough in it to be sorely 
missed. As a matter of fact, the Church of England and the 
Episcopal church in this country have each lost a man within 
a few short months whose place it seems impossible to fill. 
Remembering that Dean Stanley was always so courteous to 
Americans, and that he spoke in such terms of affectionate 
appreciation of his enthusiastic reception in this country, we 

are glad to note that the assistant bishop of Kentucky was to 
preach a funeral sermon on the Dean in St. Margaret’s on Sun- 
day last. Weare the more glad to know this because some 
of the American bishops, it is to be feared, would consider it 
their solemn duty not to appear in any such relation. How- 
ever, aman like Dean Stanley will never lack eulogies or 
mourners. 


Who will show us the art of storing up spiritual force for 
time of need? A million pounds of electric energy were re- 
cently boxed up and sent from France to England. Sir Will- 
iam Thompson thinks this may solve a most important prob- 
lem of physics and indicate the way by which a limitless 
amount of energy may be stored, transferred and applied at 
will. But a greater discovery would be to show how the 
power of the soul can be stored away in times of super- 
abundance, and transferred and applied in times of lack. 
There are seasons in the experience of all when, through the 
stimulus of art, nature, companionship or worship, life 
and all its forces overflow. To catch the surplus energy 
of these inspired moments, when nothing seems too hard for 


us, to treasure it up, and apply it to our work through the 


weary days when strength and courage have oozed out and 
everything seems too hard for us—this would be a secret 
worth learning. Is it not, in fact, one of the great discoveries 
we are ever seeking? There is a reservoir of divine energies 
in which God has deposited his power. Christ is our Life. 


A medical mission was recently opened at No. 5 East 
Broadway, which proposes to care for the ills whether of 
body or soul. Such missions have proved invaluable in 
heathen countries, and seem to be demanded to some extent 
in reaching the poor in our larger cities. It is certain, at 
least, that a very large class of people will never appreciate 
what is done for their souls so long as they are suffering 
from bodily ailments. A dose of medicine, therefore, may 
prepare the way for asermon, and in the first instances do 
far more good. The question arises, however, how far any 
giving out of medicines in this way is needed to supplement 
the work of our dispensaries, and whether the mission will 
not be subjected to imposition. It is found, indeed, that any 
number of people get medicine at these dispensaries who are 
perfectly able to pay for it, and that no form of charity is 
attended with greater abuse. It is plain enough that people 
who obtain medicines undersuch circumstances will have 
little desire for sermons, though indeed they are the best of 
subjects for them. 


Dr. George M. Beard is undoubtedly right in saying that 
much can be done in treating inebriates as many other 
forms of social disorders are treated. To say nothing of 
other asylums, this has been abundantly proved in the ad- 
mirable institution at Fort Hamilton. Here thereis little 
resort to medicine, but rather to that exercise and regimen 
which inevitably build up the whole system. An inebriate 
finds himself shattered and demoralized both in mind and 
body. The thing to be done, then, is'to tone up the system, 
bring about self-respect and self-control, re-establish health 
and vigor; in a word, give him a sound mind in a sound 
body. It is not pretended that there is anything miraculous 
or mysterious in this beyond the ordinary treatment of nerv- 
ous diseases. What is certainly to the point and far better 
than any theory is, that a large per centage of the cures are 
permanent. 


Of the twelve thousand licensed cab-drivers in London 
three thousand are total abstainers. We should like to be- 
lieve that there is anything like this proportion among the 
stage and car drivers in this city, though if anybody is justi- 
fied in trying to supplement nature by stimulants it is a class 
of persons who are required to work from twelve to seven- 
teen hours a day. Perhaps the fraternity might take a les- 
son from their brethren across the sea not only in the matter 
of temperance but in providing for those of their own class 
who have become disabled or have grown old in the service. 
In such cases members receive from the cab-drivers’ associ- 
ation some $80 a year, while loans without interest are 
granted to members requiring aid. In the matter of benefit 
societies the working-men in England are much better pro- 
vided for than are similar classes among ourselves. 


A correspondent in the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton writes us that the Finance Report for 1880 shows the 
gold product of the United States to be 36,000,000, the silver 
product $39,700,000, total $73,700,000, while it states the 
entire world’s production of gold and silver to’be over 
$186,000,000. These figures vary very materially from those 
given in The Christian Union week before last. The esti- 
mates there given were taken from the ‘‘ Boston Economist.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Mrs. Garfield was a happy ex- 
pression of his personal feelings of sympathy and of his ad- 
miration for the character of the President. It is one of 
those threads which bind the two great English-speaking 
communities together, and will be read everywhere with in- 
terest and appreciation by a nation which admires Mr. Glad- 
stone as cordially as the most earnest English Liberal, and 
takes more interest in his political movements than in those 
of many of its own pojitical leaders. 


The ‘‘ London Times” says that place-hunting has always 
been the ugly spot in American politics, that it has bred un- 
clean passions, and that if the spirit of faction and greed 
which are the notable besetting vices of American politics 
can be somewhat abated President Garfield will not have 


suffered in vain. If this and even more than this is not ac- 
complished the American people would seem to be beyond 
teaching. Whatever the “old guard of spoilsmen” may 
wish in the matter, every member of the Cabinet ought to 
join with the President at the earliest opportunity in taking 
measures to cut this wretched spoils system to the core. They 
may well do this out of regard for the welfare of the people 
or their own memories. 


Commonplace people ? Commonplace things? Nothing 
is commonplace if you have its secret. Trifles are momen- 
tous when they play a part in your history. Every- 
one has a history, everything plays a part in some his- 
tory. Make the interests of another yours and you will 
be interested. It is our fault if anything seems commmon- 
place to us. All times, places, events and persons furnish - 
matter for poetry and romance. It is love and imagination 
that transfigure life. 


The Coéperative Dress Association in this city is going 
steadily on with its preliminary business, preparatory to the 
full operation of its proposed establishment. Its stockholders 
will do well to pay no attention to the rumors of its impend- 
ing ruin, which fill the air, from more or less interested per- 
sons. The present management may fail of success, because 
their enterprise is in large measure experimental, but it will © 
be just as well to let them begin operations before deciding 
the matter. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Can you inform me what would be suitable for a church enter- 
tainment given by young misses between the ages of thirteen and 
fifteen ? 

If possible please suggest something that would be alike interest- 
ing to old and young, and to the old especially. 

Perhaps you can inform me of some entertainment given years 
ago, and which, if pleasant, would be worth repeating. If you can 
give the desired information please do so, and oblige A. W. W. 

GALESBURG, Ills. 

Much depends on the place in which and the circumstances 
under which the entertainment is given. An entertainment 
that would be perfectly permissible in one place would be 
unfitting in another. In some churches the members are 
unanimous respccting such entertainments ; in other churches 
there is a great diversity of opinion. Much depends on the 
building in which the entertainment is to be given. 

It is not well to associate the place in which we assemble to 
worship God with something that will bring up a feeling of 
amusement, or as is too often the case with Sunday-school 
entertainments, a feeling of disgust on account of bad 
taste. Let the associations of the house of God be always as 
pure and elevating as possiblg. If there is a Sunday-school 
room with the necessary platform and rooms for dressing, a 
lovely and instructive entertainment can be given by the in- 
troduction of tableaux with reading. There are innumerable 
poems that allow of the introduction of tableaux. What can 
be more simple and yet beautiful than Whittier’s ‘‘ Maud 
Muller,” which allows four or five pretty living pictures? — 

Have the poem read, a delight in itself, and at the points 
to be illustrated by tableaux let the curtain be noiselessly 
rolled up, the reader stopping long enough to give the full 
effect of the picture; then lower the curtain and let the 
reader go on again. Tennyson, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Hawthorne, Dickeas and many others give numberless 
opportunities for the use of tableaux in readings from their 
works. Music is a most necessary adjunct. Where a poem 
set to music is being illustrated it is very pretty to have the 
music sung or played. If the entertainment is to be given in 
a public hall, and the feeling of the members of the church 
allows of something bordering on the dramatic, the ‘‘ Carnival 
of Authors” is entertaining and instructive; instructive, be- 
cause many will be asked to take a character of which they 
know little or nothing, and will be obliged to read in order 
to understand the character. Object-teaching is admitted by 
all to be the best- kind of teaching for children; we may go 
farther and include the “children of a larger growth.” 
Many who know little of the writers of the past or the pres- 
ent age take their first lesson from a tableau with reading © 
accompanying it. The desire to know the sequel of the love- 
ly picture or story is born then. Full directions for the pro- 
duction of the ‘‘ Carnival of Authors” is given in a book 
published by French & Sons, No. 38 East Fourteenth Street, 
New York city. The same book contains a description of the 
‘Fan Drill,” which only requires twelve young girls, each | 
equipped with a fan and with enough knowledge of music to 
keep time to a musicalinstrument. Ifthe entertainment is 
to be given in a church, and it is necessary to bear in mind 
the ‘‘ brother whom meat offends,” there are several collec- 
tions for Sunday-school entertainments; among others, “‘ Ten 
Complete Sunday-School Concerts,” published by Phillips & 
Hunt; ‘‘ Entertainments for Holiday Merry-Makings and 
Sunday-School Exercises,” collected and edited by Lizzie M. 
Champney, published by D. Lothrop & Co. By aid of these 
books a thoroughly instructive and beautiful evening entertain 
ment can be given in a church, with selections from the best 
authors, interspersed with music. All that we do, of what- 
ever character, should be done to lift performer and audience 
higher and enlarge their knowledge and usefulness. : 

—l1st. What method would you recommend to one who finds i 
impossible to adopt the views of the church on the question 0 
religion, and yet is entirely willing, nay, anxious, to do so if con- 
vinced of their truth ? : 

2f. Do you recegnize other methods of investigating religious 
truth than by the calm, sustained and unbiased exercise of the nat- 
ural reasoning powers of man? 

3d. Should a person remain a@ member of an orthodox church 
who has, since uniting, changed his views in regard to the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, the Divinity of Christ and the Atonement ? 

1st. The Christian religion is a life, not a philosophy. . 
We should advise one who cannot adopt the views of the 
church on the theological questions to give himself very little 
concern respecti: g tha m tter, and to devote himszlf to 
4 practical following of Christ by going about doing zood, 
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serving others, not himself, cultivating in him the mind | 


which was aleo in Christ Jesus, developing in his own char- 
acter aud in the character of others, by his labors and his 
example, the fruits of tne spirit as Paul catalogues them. 

2d. Spiritual truth is spiritually discerned. The evidence. 
for instance, of the inspiration of the Bible is its inspiring 
influence on the heart, the character, thelife. Ifby “‘ natural 
reasoning powers” you mean simply the logical or analytical 
faculty, we do not think that the evidences of Christian truth 
are chiefly ascertainable thereby ; if in the reasoning powers 
you include the intuitive power, the power which recog- 
nizes directly and immediately the reality and beauty of 

honesty, truth, justice, love, etc., both as abstract qualitics 
and as qualities incarnated in life, then we answer your 
second question in the negative; all religious truth rests 
upon reason, if by reason you mean spiritual conception. 

3d. The answer to this question must depend somewhat 
upon circumstances. Honesty is essential. As a general 
principle, however, we recommend every member of an 
orthodox church to remain in that church until requested by 
the church to withdraw, unless not merely in doctrinal view, 
but in spirit, purpose, aim and aspiration, he has ceased to 
be in living sympathy with Christian people. 

—1l. Please explain 1 Peter iii., 19, 20, about Christ preaching to the 
spirits in prison. 

2. Are Adventists evangelical? and how would you treat them 
when they push their doctrines on you ? CL. S. 

1. Commentators are not agreed in the interpretation of 1 
Peter iii., 19,20. We think the simplest explanation is the 
true one; viz., that Christ really carried the Gospel to de- 
parted spirits, and that it is no real objection to this view 
that it teaches the possibility of a probation in a life to come. 

3. Some Adventists are, some are not evangelical. We 
should advise a resolute avoidance of profitless discussion re- 
specting the wholly unknown future. Our duties are with 
the living present. 

—tThe lines quoted in The Christian Union a week or two 
since, beginning with the words, ‘‘ And when the king of day 
in state,” are modified probably by some rather skillful pla- 
giarist from a poem by James Aldrich, entitled ‘*‘ A Death- 
Bed.” It will be found in ‘* Dana’s Household Book of Po- 
etry.”’ Our thanks are due to two or three correspondents 
who sent us this information. The true rerdering of the 
verses is as follows: 


Her suffering ended with the day, 
Yet lived she at its close, 

And breathed the long, long night away, 
In statue-like repose. 


But when the sun in all his state, 
. Tilumed the eastern skies, 
She passed through Glory’s morning gate, 
And walked in Paradise. 

W. G.—We know no better book in regard to stock raising 
and treatment of cattle than Dodd’s ‘Reformed Cattle 
Doctor,” price $2.50. Published by the Orange Judd Co., 
New York City. 


A NEW SUMMER SCHOOL. 


(EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ) 


ORTY-ONE miles from New York City, upon the 

border of the States of New York and New Jersey, 
lies a beautiful lake, filling to the full a deep but nar- 
row valley hemmed in between high wooded hills. Its 
clear blue waters are full -of fish—chiefly perch and 
bass; the woods are alive with the smaller game— 
quails, partridges, squirrels and rabbits. Nine miles 
in length and but one mile in width in its widest part, 
it looks as much like a river as some parts of the Hud- 
son River look like alake. There are clearings at either 
end of this sheet of water, but apparently the wood- 
man’s ax has rarely been heard, at least of late years, 
along the greater portion of its forest-clad shores. 
The lake itself is 888 feet above tide-water, and the 
hills rise about as high above the surface of the lake. 
The air has the freshness of the highlands; the healthi- 
mess and healing of a virgin forest; and the coolness 
which nothing so well imparts as a great reservoir of 
mountain water. This is Greenwood Lake. 

For several years this delightful retreat has been 
known to a few lovers of repose and of nature. Every 
year they have come hither from New York City to 
hunt, to fish, to row, to eat, to sleep, to do nothing. 
Camps have been put up temporarily along the shore, 
and camp-fires have sent their curling smuvke up 
heavenward. A few summer hotels have been built at 
the northern end of the lake, or converted out of old- 
time farm-houses. This morning our party took a 
row-boat and rowed two miles up the lake from our 
encampment to the Waterstone Cottage, one of the 
most picturesque and delightful of these summer 
homes. It is kept by three maiden ladies, who gave 
us a breakfast of oatmeal and cream—cream; not milk 
—fried chicken, delicate biscuits, fresh berrics and 
coffee. Yes! I know coffee when I drink it, and I 
reiterate it, oorrEE! A breakfast such as needed no 
sauce of a good appetite to make it delicious; a break- 
fast such that we have resolved to drive over from 
our Hudson Highland home this summer—a drive of 
twenty-seven miles—to repeat the delightful experience. 
The few who have hitherto had a monopoly of the en- 
joyment of this summer rest are to have it no longer. 
Indeed, it is inexplicable to me that they should have 
haditforsolongatime. Though the lake is much smaller 
than Lake George, and the hills are neither so high nor 


so bold, yet there is much in.common in the two 
sheets of water; and this one would be within a 
little over an hour’s ride of New York City if there 
were travel enough to pay for running express trains. 
The time will be, it seems to me that it can hardly be 
far distant, when these hills will be covered with villas, 
and when, perhaps next to the Hudson River, Green- 
wood Lake will be one of the favored resting places of 
New York City’s tired ones, wearied with the whirl of 
business and the more wearying whirl of pleasure 
which makes the metropolis a maelstrom. 

Until comparatively recently the lake has been not 
very accessible. The only way to reaca it was by the 
Erie railway to the village of Monroe, and thence by 
stage ten miles over the hills, by a somewhat rough 
country road, to the northern shore. But five years 
ago the Montclair railway was completed to the south- 
ern shore and a steamboat was put upon the lake, and 
the stages are no longer patronized. The terminus of 
the railway looks much larger on the map than it does 
in reality. On the map in large letters and full of cap- 
itals is the name of COOPER +; in reality is a train 
of cars and a dock, not evena roofed and inclosed 
station. COOPER is a cleared field. 

This year this sylvan retreat has added to its attrac- 
tions a Summer School of Christian Philosophy. A 
few acres have been cleared on the shore of the lake, 
about midway between the summer hotels at one end 
and the railroad platform at the other. Cleared I say ; 
but no ruthless ax was laid to the root of any of the 
noble forest trees. The underbrush was cleared away ; 
some of the stones were taken out and the ground was 
smoothed over a little, not enough to destroy its rustic 
naturalness, not so little but that one could wander 
through the grove without unuttered expletives at 
concealed stones and stumps; and a village of tents 
was constructed, thirty or forty in number. On one 
side of this tent village was erected an auditorium 


capaovle of seating perhaps a thousand people ; on the | 


other, two tents, one as a lunch-room or restaurant, 
the other as a dining hall; midway between these two 
tents, connecting them, is the kitchen, the only wholly 
inclosed wooden structure on the place: for the audi- 
torium is but aroof. Here for ten days a succession 
of eminent teachers have discoursed on the pro- 
founder problems of mental and religious philosophy. 
President Porter, of Yale; Professor Bowne, of the 
Boston University; Professor Young, of Princeton; 
Professor Winchell, of Michigan University ; President 
Bascom, of Wisconsin University, being among the 
number. Each lecture delivered in the morning 
was followed by a conversation in the afternoon, 
in which the audience had a chance to catechize the 
lecturer, a chance of which, in several instances at 
least, they took full advantage. The lecturers, I judge 
from the reports of others, for I was only there two 
days, hardly made sufficient adlowance for the fact that 
this was a Summer School, and that in July the mind, 
no less than the body, needs to lighten its labors. But 
the lectures were all able, and some of them eloquent, 
even if a trifle too scholastic and erudite; they were 
generally progressive and were altogether fearless. 
Prof. Winchell argued that evolution is not inconsist- 
ent with Christianity; Dr. McIlvaine that the Bible 
does not claim to be infallible in matters of science, 
and in point of fact is not so; Mr. Abbott that the 
foundations of the Christian’s faith are not historical 
and logical evidences, but personal vital experience ; 
Prest. Bascom that losses of faith from science are 
temporary and partial, its gains substantial and lasting. 
The interest steadily increased ; when, the middle of 
the second week, the flag was unfurled to the breeze 
with the name of the grove upon it—Warwick Wood- 
lands—no less than two or three hundred people were 
present to witness and honor the ehristening ; and the 
success was such as to warrant the promise of a repeti- 
tion of the Summer School in 1882, with probably a 
programme lightened by some elements of a more pop- 
ular character. 

The season at Greenwood Lake is longer than that at 
most similar summer resorts; it begins as early as the 
middle of May and ends not till well into October. 
Board ranges from eight to sixteen dollars a week; the 
principal hotels are the Traphagen, the Bradner, the 
Windermere, the Brandon, and the Waterstone Cottage. 
These are all at the northern end of the lake; what 
there is at the southern end I do not know. The chief 
employments are rowing, fishing, rambling and resting. 
The table at the camp was excellent—excgpt the bread, 
which I am told was brought over the mountains from 
a bakery, and which Mr. Jenness would do much bet- 
ter to bake upon the ground. The school is ended, 
but the camp is not broken up; gnd any one who 
wants to spend a day or a week in easy camping, with- 
out the labor of raising a tent, clearing ground, and 
cooking meals, can probably even now hear of some- 
thing to his advantage by addressing a note to J. R. 
Boyd, Warwick Woodlands, Greenwooc Lake, Orange. 
Co., N. Y. L. A. 

July, 1881. 


HO! 
By Mary . WOODMAN. 


it calls? 
Through the hot quivering air the sweet voice 
falls 
Like rippling waters on the traveler’s ear ; 
Across the burning sands 
A form of majesty and beauty stands, 
With outstretched arms to draw the wanderer near. 
So full of strength, of tenderness is he, 
Would it might be 
That he were calling me! 


Who is it that calls? 
I gaze around to the far desert walls 
Where brazen heavens meet the glittering sand : 
From east to glowing west 
I find no form on which mine eyes can rest 
Save him and me, in all the weary land. 
I hear his voice, his look of love I see: 
Oh, can it be 
That he is calling me ? 


‘* Ho, all ye who thirst!” 
With dry, hot lips, and veins that well-nizh burst, 
I’ve traveled since the dawning of the day; 
Ever before mine eyes 
The mocking image of cool waters lies 
To draw me on my weary, hopeless way. 
‘* Everyone that thirsteth,” crieth he. 
Yew it must be 
That he is calling me! 


‘*To living waters come!” 
Beneath the willows near my childhood’s home 
A little brook ran murmuring sweet and low; 
How have I longed in vain 
For one fresh draught to cool my burning brain 
And calm the quivering pulse’s fevered flow! 
‘* Come ye to the waters!” still saith he. — 
Lord, I come to thee, 
Since thou art calling me! 


THE ROMAN MAY, AND A WALK. 


By ConsTaANoE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


ANY Americans who visit Rome do not see, I 
am inclined to think, the fullest beauty of the 


old city ; of its sky, its ruins, its churches and villas, its | 


caympagna, and even of its works of art. They go 
away too early. They go while the churches (all save 
St. Peter’s) are desolately cold; when there is no de- 
light in sitting in the shade of the beautiful trees in the 
Borghese Garden. Shade, indeed! No; give them 
sunshine. They go while it is still imperative to wear 
an overcoat, and to protect one’s feet with overshoes 
from the deadly chill of the stone floors while gazing 
at the white perfection of the antique statues in the 
Vatican, and while the brasier of coals still remains 
more precious in the Capitol than the Dying Gladiator 
himself. And the reason they go is generally to be 
found in a fear of the fever and a fear of the heat. 

Of the fever there is much to be said, but this is not 
the place in which to say it. All the cases of which 
we had personal knowledge this winter could be 
traced to imprudence; those small, slight but clearly- 


defined imprudences whose subtle danger the North- 


ern visitor can not or will not remember. As to the 
heat, it is the old mistake, so naturally made; the be- 
lief that because the Roman February is as warm 
sometimes as our early June, the Roman May must 
therefore be as warm as our August, or worse. Where- 
as the heat does not increase, it merely becomes con- 
tinuous. | 
The Roman May is deeply, richly delightful. Itis a 
surprise worth experiencing; a treasure worth dis- 
covering ; a season worth waiting for. There is a 
sumptuousness in the verdure, a softness in the sky, a 


color over everything and, more than all, a mood in the 


visitor himself, which does not come until then. The 
tints on the Alban and Sabine Mountains cannot, per- 
haps, be more beautiful than they are in the winter, 
but they are different and very lovely, andthe campagna 
has turned into a billowy sea of green. The churches 
and the galleries have lost their last vestige of cold, 
and offer, with a charming hospitality, their treasures 
of art ina clear light and warm air which give them 
entirely a new aspect; one can linger now, one can sit 
at ease and full of enjoyment before his favorites until 
slowly and softly they reveal to him meanings of which 
he has never dreamed before. Down the long gleam- 
ing aisles of the Vatican, it is summer; the beautiful 
statues no longer awaken irresistible remembrance of 
the chill marble; it is not an effort but the natural im- 


pulse to love and admire them. The doors and win-— 


dows are all open; perfumes from the Pope’s rose-gar- 


den come in and fill the air; a bee hums near the 
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Sleeping Ariadne, but softly, so as not to waken her. 
One can visit the ruins now in the proper musing, lin. 


gering, errant mood ; can lean back against the warmed 


brown stones of the Coliseum, or wander through the 
palaces of the Cesars without the former tiresome ac- 
companying fear of ‘‘taking cold.” Under the pines 
of the Villa Doria. people are lying at length upon the 
grass, and you can do the same if you are fond of 
Mother Earth’s embrace. | 

In addition, there is no crowd; no throng in the 
stanza of Raphael, no ‘‘personally conducted” par- 
ties in the forum. The especial kind of tourist who 
looks so dismally bored in the galleries has gone— 
no matter where, so long as he is not here. The city 
itself, too, is different; it takes on a new character, or 
rather goes back to its old one. It is no longer like a 
great fair for strangers, with all its houses turned tem- 
porarily into inns and all its streets into booths, where 
ruins, the old masters, Roman scarfs, modern intagli, 
quinine, and historical associations, are offered to all 
who choose to buy. And many do so choose; the 
city of the soul is said never to have been so thronged 
by Baedeker-carrying tour‘sts as during the past win- 
ter. Some of them carry more than Baedekers. One 
delicate-looking little woman carried a dog. He was 
a fat, heavy poodle, his pink haunches shaved closely 
in the Florentine fashion and a large pink ribbon 
around his neck ; his mistress always carried him in 
her arms (it required both), but whether because he 
would not walk or from fear of soiling his delicate 
paws I did not discover. That dog, he must have 
weighed thirty-five pounds, went everywhere. I saw 
him several times going through the halls of the Vati- 
can and met him on the endless stairs that lead to 
Raphael’s ‘‘Transfiguration;” he was familiar with 
all the ruins; he went down to the catacombs, and to 
the top of the Capitcl tower; all the galleries knew 
him and he knew all the galleries. The last time I 
saw him the slender little lady who owned -him (or 
whom he owned) was trying to get him, herself, a 
traveling-bag and shawl-straps into the hotel-omnibus 
which was to bear them to the railway-station. She 
could not do it and something had to be sacrificed, but 
it was not the dog. _ 

- Through the Roman May we took many delightful 
walks; one may be mentioned because it is not, I 
think, among the best-known expeditions; it is not 
placarded at the ‘‘fair.” 

On the right side of the great colonnade of St. Peter’s 
a little street turns northward, passing under a stone 
arch which bears the crossed keys and miter and the 
inscription, ‘‘ Pont. Max,” which stares one in the 
face on all sides at Rome. This one, however, is 
ancient and gray, and makes us remember that the 
old man shut up wishin the great walls looming above 


us, the walls of the Vatican, cannot or will not leave 


them no matter how much his health may require it. 


_ That is not being much of a ‘‘maximus,” after all! 


This winter I read in a Roman newspaper that the 
Pope’s physician had positively said that he could not 
regain his former good health umless he had change of 
air; a meeting of cardinals was called to consider the 
point and the result of their deliberations was that it 
‘“‘was not advisable.” And so the pontifex maximus 


_ will have to spend all the long summer in Rome although 


an hour an a half would take him to his palace of Cas- 
tel Gandolfo, high in the Alban Mountains, which, by 
the law of 1871, is;as much his own territory and under 
the rule of his own papal authority as the Vatican it- 
self. So much for a principle! 

Passing along this narrow street and through the 
Angelica Gate, one of the twelve gates of Rome, we 
took the country-road, bordered with trees, which 
stretches northward. Here we walked on for a leisurely 
half hour interrupted by much gathering of sweet-brier 
roses and the maiden-hair fern. We meta company of 
the picturesque Bersagliers or light infantry with their 
low-crowned hats and long plumes brushing the 
shoulder, hats worn so far over one ear that itis a 
marvel how they can keep them on at any time, not to 
speak of the heat of action. These Bersagliers are the 
ehoice corps of the Italian army, and very pretty fel- 


lows they are, too. Like all the Italian soldiers we 


have met, they seemed to be rather small, light men, 
and they were marching with that quick short step 
which looks, to American eyes, so breathless and un- 
natural. It isnot what we call ‘‘double quick ;” that is a 
run. It is walking; but a sort of walking which must 
be acquired, I should think, with much pains and 
difficulty. And speaking of the general appearance of 
the Bersagliers reminds me to say that we have de- 
cided that the prettiest thing, the prettiest product of 
modern Italy, is a young Italian officer. Our finest 
general, decked in full uniform for a reception at the 
White House, cannot possibly equal the natty perfec- 
tion of these flowers of military fashion who adorn the 
street corners of Florence, Naples and Rome, and in 
the evening stand about the opera houses. Soldiers 
are very numerous in Italy now; they outnumber the 
priests a thousand to one. 


Where the Tiber came curving toward us again, we 
left the main-road and took a side track which led to a 
high iron gate between the two tall carved stone pil- 
lars. Here, half way up the hill, at a point command- 
ing an extensive view, stands the grand, desolate, his- 


toric, ruined, beautiful, dirty Villa Madama. 


The poor old house merits all the adjectives I have 
applied to it. Its proportions, with the rounded cres- 
cent-shaped wings, the massive basement set in the 
hillside on arches, the great rooms, vaulted ceilings, 
and loggia, are grand, even in their ruin. Nothing can 
exceed the desolation; the graceful crescent with its 
ends fallen, the glassless windows with the daylight 
shining through like the eyes of a skull, the neglected 
garden where cabbages grow at the base of majestic 
old sixteenth-century statues, and the elaborate curi- 
ously-designed Renaissance fountain, in the shape of 
an elephant’s head and coiled trunk, is choked and 
overgrown with slime and weeds. A dung-hill fills the 
lower courtyard, for the basement is occupied as a 
farm-house of the poorest class; one has to pick his 
way in and out and go round pools of miry water from 
the leaking fish-pond and up filthy brick steps in a dark 
arcade to reach the terrace above, where a greasy, 
stupid peasant-boy has unlocked the great doors, set- 
ting them wide open for the lunatic strangers and then 
departing hastily to his dung-hill courtyard below, 
afraid, perhaps, of the ‘‘evil eye.”” As it happens, we 
have not red hair, the favorite color of the evil eye; 
still we are all unmistakably light as to hue, and the 
boy thinks it best to go. 

I have called the villa ‘‘ beautiful ;” and here is the 
beauty which the peasant-tenants do not see. In the 
high, empty hall, from which the great doors open, 
preserved by some miracle from the destruction which 
has seized upon all else, are the beautiful paintings of 
Giulio Romano, the pupil of Raphael, and the orna- 
ments in stucco and wreaths of bright fruits and 
flowers of Giovanni da Udine, the pupil of Giorgione. 

The side-walls, as far as one can reach, are injured ; 
but just above one’s head, above the defacement and 
ruin, the wonderful beauty begins. The work in 
stucco is like pure white marble slabs, carved in re- 
lief, with a lighter, warmer effect, however, than 
marble could give. All kinds of growing things here 
clamber, and twine, and reach toward the ceiling, 
sprays of grain, vines, reeds, grasses, catkins, flowers, 
leaves, tendrils, each one perfect in its fidelity to na- 
ture. From out thisfoliage peep little heads of hares, 
rabbits and squirrels ; birds flutter in and out, or sit 
swaying on a spray, or busily build their nests in the 
shade. And all this delicate tracery aspires ; the birds 
and squirrels may be amusing themselves, but the 
grain and the vines and the catkins are all growing 
toward the ceiling as fast as they possibly can. On 
this ceiling are the lovely paintings of Giulio Romano, 
said to be more like the work of Raphael himself than 
anything which this (his best) pupil has acomplished. 
The paintings are framed in Giovanni’s thick garlands 
of fruit and flowers, whose richness would prove him 
a Venetian, even if we did not know he was one. The 
paintings represent Cupids, engaged in various amuse- 
ments and occupations, with much earnestness and 
roguish enjoyment. Some ride swans, which they have 
previously had much difficulty in catching and bri- 
dling; others run races down hill; turn somersets ; 
build houses, one holding the ladder, the other on the 
top round nailing with much serious attention. 
There are also small mythological scenes, exquisitely 
painted. And, round all, the wreathing garlands, 
with sometimes the blue sky represented behind as a 
background. 

Decorations of a similar kind, by these same two 
artists, adorn the walls of the far-famed Loggie of 
Raphael, at the Vatican, where all the world goes to 
admire them; but these in the poor old ruined villa on 
the hillside are, to my eyes, finer both in originality of 
subject and freshness of hue. Some of the designs 
used in both places, especially the arabesques, were 
copied by Raphael, assisted by Giovanni, from the 
delicate paintings on the ceilings of the underground 
halls that once formed part of the Golden House of 
Nero, over which Titus built his great ‘‘ Baths,” using 
the palace of his predecessor as a foundation. This 
remnant of the Golden House, or part of it, is now 
cleared out, so that one can see what is left of the 
paintings by the light of a torch which the. guide 
fastens on along pole. But Raphael obtained access 
to them through a hole at the top, in the ruins of the 
Baths. He and Giovanni were let down through this 
hole, and copied by the light of tapers the paintings 
of one thousand four hundred and sixty years before. 
And now people from a new world, three centuries 
and a half later, come and look and criticise them 
both! In connection with Raphael may be given here 
arecent incident. Seeing, one afternoon, the scarlet 
liveries of the queen before the doors of the Pantheon, 
I went in; one never passes the Pantheon, however, 
without going in, whether there are any scarlet liveries 
there or not. Queen Margherite was kneeling before 


the altar at whose side is the tomb of Victor Eman- 
uel; one of her footmen stood near, otherwise she 
might have been any other quiet lady saying her 
prayers there. I looked up to the blue sky through 
the open dome; then my eyes wandered slowly round 
the circular walls. Something was hanging over 
Raphael’s tomb, on the tablet, and I went across to see 
what it was. A large wreath of roses, now some- 
what faded, had been placed over the inscription, and 
it bore a card which said in English that it had been 
put there in honor of Raphael’s birthday. The anni- 
versary had indeed occurred some days before. The 
great painter has been dead three centuries and a half; 
but the inscription on the roses was as simple as though 
he had died Jast year. 

I have called the villa ‘‘historic.” It was designed 
by Raphael and built under the supervision of Giulio 
Romano for the Cardinal de Medici, who was after- 
wards Pope Clement VII. Later it became the sum- 
mer residence of Margaret of Austria, daughter of 
Charles V. and wife of Octavio Farnese, Duke of 
Parma; from her it obtained the name of ‘‘ Madama,” 
which was also bestowed upon the palace she occupied 
in the city. The rich and luxurious Farnese princes 
lived here—let us hope not so wicked as some author- 
ities imagine. From them it descended to the kings of 
Naples. With Raphael for its architect, a pope, an 
emperor’s daughter, dukes, and, later, kings, as its 
residents and owners, the old house may well be called 
‘‘historic,” at least by American visitors. We opened 
one or two doors; but they opened directly upon 
ruin, upon heaps of fallen brick and mortar where once 
had been aroom. We came out, and there, on the 
terrace, we saw spread out before us the enchanting 
view. At our feet flowed the Tiber, which here turns 
sharply toward the east, spanned by the arch of Ponte 
Molle ; on our right, the towers and domes of Rome; 
opposite, the Sabine Mountains; and in the north, 
rising alone and blue from the plain, Soracte—like the 
crest of asolitary wave, as is always said, although no 
one ever saw a solitary wave of that shape on any 
earthly sea. If solitary, which is rare, it is at least 
longer. Across the southeastern sky lay the violet 
line of the velvety Alban Mountains, which goes down 
in three soft steps to the plain below: Monte Cavo at 
the top; then Castel Gandolfo; then a third and lower 
rounded peak, whose name I do not know. 

The old villa, with this wide view, was so beautiful 
and rich, so desolate and degraded, so fraught with 
associations of many kinds, that the wish that one 
might buy it, rebuild it, and live there, died upon the 
lips. 

What, indeed, could a New Hampshire-born Amer- | 
ican do in a Renaissance casino, haunted by memories 
of Margaret Farnese, overlooking the bridge where 
Cicero arrested the allies of Cataline sixty years before 
the Christian era, and faced by mountains where are 
the Etruscan tombs whose age no chronology of his 
day is able to reckon? If he had any imagination 
this assemblage of associations would be too much for 
him. If he had not —— But if he had not he would 
never buy the Villa Madama. 


WELSH PREACHING AND PREACH. 
ERS. 
By tue Kev. T. W. Jonzs. 


HE best translation possible of a Welsh sermon 
would convey no idea to the reader of Welsh 
preaching—a preaching which was a marvel to the 
English because of the dramatic effect it produced on 
vast audiences. Hence it had become a proverb among 
them that ‘‘a Welshman would set the world on fire 
while an Englishman was lighting his match ;” which 
meant that a Welshman would kindle a flame of enthu- 
siasm in his audience while an Englishman was getting 
into the interest cf his subject. But this.compliment 
to Welsh preaching had reference to the preaching of 
such men as Williams Y Hern, John Elias, Christmas 
Evans, and others of less note, who, the beginning of 
this century, quickened the spiritual life of Wales as 
special heralds of God sent to proclaim the Word. It 
was my privilege to hear some of them when they 
were in the height of their power. John Elias, the 
Demosthenes of the Calvinistic pulpit, and Aubrey, the 
Boanerges of the Wesleyan pulpit, and others it was 
my privilege to hear many times on their missions, — 
when addressing thousands in the open field. They 
were large men of prophetic bearing, who when they 
appeared before an assemblage impressed the people 
that they were God’s messengers. With the exception 
of John Elias they had scarcely any scholastic culture. 
They were of the people, and they used the language 
of the people in its simplicity and purity, yet with- 
out offending the taste of any. The Bible and nature 
they studied more than all other books, and these they 
studied with profound reverence as God’s revealed 
will and thought. Hence they were heart preachers—as 
the poet is a heart writer more than intellectual—and 
that fact imparted to their preaching the peculiarities 
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that gave it its national character and made it so 
marked and peculiar to a people less poetic of temper- 
ment. No translated extract of a Welsh sermon, how- 
ever faithfully rendered, could convey an idea of the 
preaching ; for the preaching was not the sermon. The 
preaching was in the voice, the gesture and the kin- 
dling of the soul, and these are untranslatable ; but they 
may in a measure be described, and a description may 
convey some idea of their manner and power. 

I will attempt a picture of what I saw when a child 
on occasions of great associational gatherings, when 
JohnElias addressed thousands in the open field—occa- 
‘sions vivid even now in my recollection. When he rose 
to address the people he rose as one burdened with a 
message from the Lord, and as if the eternal welfare of 
souls depended on that one message. Before he 
opened his lips to speak, he hushed the vast audience 
into death-like silence by an impressive glance over 
the sea of faces before him. Having thus secured the 
earnest attention of all, he gave out the text, reading it 
clearly and with great emphasis. Pausing again a 
moment, he would repeat it in loud clear tones, loud 
enough for those on the margin of the crowd to hear it. 
Having secured attention to God’s word he then pro- 
ceeded slowly, hesitatingly, as one wrestling with ideas 
and emotions he could find no words to express; con- 
tinuing in this fumbling, hesitating manner perhaps 
fifteen or twenty minutes. All at once, like one break- 
ing loose from fetters that had bound him, he rose into 
an indescribable flight of oratory, the eye kindling as 
with celestial fire, and his language flowing like the 
flow of a mighty river; not smooth like the flow of the 
Hudson from Albany to the sea, but like it in its flow 
from the Adirondacks when the deep snows are melt- 
ing fast on the mountains, leaping in wild grandeur 
over precipices and through narrow ravines. The 
listening thousands and the score or more of ministers 
on the platform, unable to restrain their emotions, 
broke out into loud rapturous confirmations of the 
truths echoed by their own hearts. 

More and more as he preached these confirmations 
swelled like the swelling of the tide of the seas, reach- 
ing from the platform to the extreme margin of the 
wondering crowd, then followed by a baptism of tears. 
Such was the manner and power of these mighty men 
of God when preaching—a manner and power that 
kindled revival fire all over Wales, a fire which is still 
burning there, and a fire which progress in science can 
never extinguish. The people that were converted 
under the preaching of those men became a power in 
the church, as persons of deep, abiding and immov- 
able convictions. 

Let us next consider that in Welsh preaching which 
gave it its national character. It was characterized 
by a peculiarity known as the Awyl—a characteristic 
impossible to an English discourse. The hwyl expressed 
itself in varied, prolonged, wailing cadences, as if only 
the heart of the preacher addressed the audience, and 
a weeping heart at that. The idea conveyed by it was 
that the preacher’s soul, full sail, was being wafted by 
the gales of the Spirit. It could not be reduced to art 
and imitated as a trick of oratory. It had to be felt as 
a deep-moving experience of the soul, as an unction of 
the Holy Ghost; hence its power. It passed, as it 
were, contagiously into the people. The nearest ap- 
proach to it I ever heard was by the French priests 
during the season of Lent at the Madeleine in Paris. 
When they depicted the cross and the sufferings of 
Christ there was something in their cadences and voice 
that had something of the melting éffects on the audi- 
ence the Awylhad. When the ey attained its climax 
of oratorical effect the cadences were varied, pro- 
longed, and seemed to find response only in the hearts 
ofthe hearers. The Welsh language, like the languages 
of the East, is a language much more adapted than 
English for bold, vigorous, resounding and poetic ex- 
pressions, and those great preachers were masters of it. 

This peculiarity, however, has toalarge degree passed 
away. It was a dramatic power, intended, I believe, 
by Providence for a period in the history of Wales when 
the people were waking from a long religious slumber. 
When I visited Wales a few years ago I was amazed to 
notice the change that had come over the Welsh pulpit. 
The preachers had but little of the hwyl and sume of 
them none. They were more cultured than their illus- 
trious predecessors, but had not their power. It wasa 
change, in my view, for the better and worse. It was for 
the better in that it was adapted to educate the people ; 
it was for the worse in that it was more tame and less in- 
fluential over the masses. I could readily understand 
how the hwyl could pass away with a more intellectual 
form of preaching ; but I could see no reason why more 
cultured preaching should be less fervid in expression. 
I believe that, were Christmas Evans and his contem- 
poraries to rise from the dead to preach to this genera- 
tion, they would preach so as to meet the new circum- 
stances of the more advanced civilization, but they 
would nevertheless retain their accustomed fire. Like 
Finney, if they argued, their arguments would burn 
and their words would glow. They would never for a 


moment allow that a preacher, to be. intelligent, must 
be tame, and that fire and passion can be possible only 
to the untrained and fanatics; nor yet would they al- 
low that the preacher, to preach with intelligence, must 
use language above the comprehension of the masses. 
It was a characteristic of their preaching that they 
never used language the humblest could not under- 
stand, and thus they touched chords in the hearts of 
the masses which a more pretentious language can- 
not touch. The more modern preaching is for the 
worse, in that the language used is further removed 
from the masses in the effort to make the pulpit ap- 
pear more scholastic. May it be more instructive; 
but let it be not less simple and fervid, or the hearts 
of the people will be alienated. 


SaraTtoaa, N. Y. 


VEGETABLE ANIMALS. 


By Ropert ARNOLD. 

HAT isan animal, and what avegetable? Most 
persons are in the habit of thinking them en- 
tirely different, but who can draw the line of distinc- 
tion between them? Cuvier, the celebrated naturalist, 
thought that motion, the power of moving about at 
will, was a faculty which animals had and which veg- 
etables had not; yet'the sponges and corals of the ocean 
are composed of innumerable animals which cannot 

change their places any more than cabbages can. 
There are animals that have not muscles, or nerves, 
or mouths, or stomachs; yet they move, they eat and 
they digest. There are in ponds plants so small that 
a teaspoon would hold thousands of them, which move 
almost with the rapidity of lightning. Our microscopes 
are not powerful enough to show us their organs of 

locomotion, but they undoubtedly have them. 

Animals feel. So do plants; and it may be that their 


sensibility is owing to their having a nervous system. | 


Look at the mimosa pudica, or sensitive plant. Touch 
its leaves and they will immediately close; at night 
they close of their own accord. The poet says: 
‘“* Weak with nice sense the chaste mimosa stands, 

From each rude touch withdraws her tender hands; 

Oft, as light clouds o’erpass the summer glade, 

Alarmed, she trembles at the morning shade, 

And feels alive through all her tender form 

The whispered murmurs of the gathering storm ; 

Shuts her sweet eye-lids to approaching night 

And hails with freshened charms the rising light.” 

Animals sleep. Sodo plants. Many plants sleep at 
night, and there are some of nocturnal habits, like the 
owl of the animal kingdom. The plant commonly 
known as the evening primrose puts forth its yellow 
flowers at nightfall : 

** A tuft of evening primroses : 
O’er which the wind may hover till it dozes, 
O’er which it well might take a pleasant sleep, 
But is ever startled by the leap 
Of buds into ripe flowers.” 

Animals eat and drink. Plants eat and drink, too, 
and some are exceedingly fond of animal food. The 
‘* sundew,” a little plant that grows in low, marshy 
land, has small round leaves with a hairy fringe. At 
the end of each hair is a drop, apparently of water, but 
really of extremely sticky secretion. An insect comes 
along and alights on the leaf. If but one of his toes 
touches the shining drop his doom is sealed. He be- 
comes the sundew’s dinner. 

In marshy places in North Carolina grows the Venus’s 
fly-trap. Every leaf has a row of spikes so arranged 
that when the lobes of the leaf are closed the spikes 
interlock, so that nothing can pass them. If a fly 
alights on the leaf he gets a pressing invitation to dinner, 
which he is always compelled to accept. Thestrangest 
thing about the plant is that its leaves will not close 
upon a piece of wood, ora button, or anything else 
that is not food. | 

The nephenthes, or pitcher-plants, of India, also catch 
and digest insects. The leaves are shaped like pitch- 
ers. The rim of each pitcher is smeared with some- 
thing which looks and tastes like honey, and which 
continues some distance into the pitcher. Then the 
surface becomes as smooth as the smoothest glass 
The insect slides down this inclined plane to the bottom 
of the pitcher and plunges into an acid which kills it. 
These pitchers are in reality stomachs, and they digest 
a fly or a bit of beef or mutton exactly as a human 
stomach digests its food. 

There grows in stagnant water a plant having minute 
translucent bladders attached to its leaves. Each of 
these bladders is full of water and has a little trap-door 
which can be opened only from the outside. If the 
larve, which are so abundant in stagnant water, 
touch the trap-door, it opens hospitably and lets them 
in. As soon as they get in it shuts with a bang. 
They are prisoners for life. Fortunately, life in that 
cell does not last long. 

It is said that animals have instinct, at least, if not 
reason, and vegetables have not. Do not be too sure 
of that. Mr. Darwin saw the tendril of a climbing 
plant voluntarily withdraw from a hole in a wall after 
it had chosen it and remained fixed in it for thirty-six 


hours ; and it is a fact that the tentacles and leaf of the 


sundew will move a little distance upward after a fly— 
and catch him, too! 

Perhaps some wise person will ask if animals can 
be propagated by slips, as plants can, and smile while 
he asks. Certainly; that’s the easiest thing in the 
world. ‘The common hydra, abounding in ponds, can 
be cut into twenty pieces and each piece will become 
a perfect hydra. If the body be cut in two, length- 
wise, the parts will grow together again, and, if the 
two parts be kept separate, each will become a hydra. 
The same is true of jelly-fishes. 

Professor Huxley says: ‘‘The difference between an 
animal and a plant is one of degree rather than ofkind, 
and the problem whether, in a given case, an organism 
is an animal or a plant may be essentially insoluble.” 

So, to be on the safe side, I shall call such things as 
the sun-dew, Venus’s fly-trap, and so forth, vegetable 
animals. | 


AMONG THE BOOK-STALLS. 
By BENTON. 


HAVE a fondness for discovering books that sends 

me frequently into all the book stores and stalls 

of a great city when odd hours permit, with some such 
relish, I imagine, as glowed on quaint old Isaac Wal- 
ton’s face when he dropped a line for a trout or gray- 
ling. But I cannot say, with Charles Lamb, that 
‘‘when Iam not walking I am reading.” My craze, if 
I have one, is not steady enough or intense enough to 
be bibliomaniacal. I have no desire to accumulate 


scarce copies or scarce editions of books unless there 


is a good deal besides mere scarcity to recommend 
them. But I often find books that are scarce, books 
that are out of print and desirable to have, and I man- 
age to secure them. I have purchased in this way 
within a year for the benefit of myself and two friends 
three copies of a little book that is in much demand, 
and that a competent authority declared (before I be- 
gan to look) could not be found in the city where I 
foundall three. [The editor and intelligent reader can 
easily excuse this preliminary confession, because, no 
doubt, it reveals also the state of their 8eparate minds. ] 

This habit of searching for what you desire and have 
not got is really what gives zest to life itself, so that a 
good deal of pleasure comes often from the mere hunt 
—the anticipation. Of course you must be urged on 
by some slight probabilities. The thing may not be 
found, but the one chance in a hundred or more that 
it may be found supplies all the requisite stimulus. 
And in rambling among books especially it is possible 
to make even your failures successes. One gets & good 
deal cf benefit from merely reading the titles and 
skimming over the title-pages and table of contents. 
A man who has this passion and follows it up has 
something which serves, in part, to make up the de- 
ficiencies accruing from a lack of a liberal education. 
If he does not know everything he soon becomes 
able to tabulate almost everything, and in some way 
absorbs through his eyes and fingers a good deal that 
to others comes only by long hours of study—or does 
not come at all. 


I once said to a gentleman who was well known to > 


fame when he lived, as I stood in his library one morn- 
ing—a library which contained many thousand volumes 
—‘*It would be a great pleasure to stop in these roomsa 
week and read the titles of your books.” He imme- 
diately proffered the privilege, but as the imperative 
railroad train must whisk me out of town that same 
day my view was cut short. My friend knew well 
enough the delight which stood at the bottom of my 
request, for he had been enjoying a kindred pleasure 
for many years while collecting his very diversified 
tomes and treasures. It gives mea veritable pang to 
think that by the time this little sketch goes into type, 
or before, all these books will be sold, and go perhaps 
in a thousand directions. Some of them may appear in 
the book-stalls and second-hand stores in due time, and 
the best and most of them will be bought, I suppose, 
not only by real book consumers for their intrinsic 
value but many as keepsakes by those who were his 
friends, and by those even who knew him not but who 
treasure his name and fame.* 

It is curious to see what books drift first and last 
into the second-hand stores and stalls. It almost makes 
one weary.of giving books away to discover on what 
frail cobwebs this touching—or what should be touch- 
ing—expression of friendship hangs. On the fly-leaves 


of many, with the names unerased, stand ‘‘To my | 


Dear——, from——,,” and ‘‘ For—— with the sincere 
regards of——,” etc., etc. One would think, to save 
appearances simply, if nothing more, the original owner 
would first tear out, carefully and neatly, such a fly. 
leaf, or at least erase beyond decipherment its inscrip 
tion, before exposing such a book for sale. . 
The loving uncle or aunt or cousin, or he who is 
more than uncle, aunt or cousin, does not imagine, 
undoubtedly, when making the gift, this final upshot 


* Since this was written I have been able to secure eleven of these 
choice volumes. 
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to or irony of the cordial affection so embalmed. I 
have sometimes wondered what shade of expression 
would be likely to strike a lover’s face on coming in 
contact with one of these books—his own presentation 
—and seeing that the warm emotions of a former date 
had dilated to so little purpose. 
many books away and loaned many that never re- 
turned, but I have been spared, so far, the personal 
experience of seeing them again as somebody’s stock 
in trade. 

Of course there is a mass of rubbish that drifts to the 
smaller book-stalls; but a single nugget, sometimes, 
will pay for exploring agood dealof dirt. Itis a study 
to look at the faces that are habitual to these haunts, 
and, while they are reading the titles, read the various 
forms of expression that animate them. Where you 
meet the real ‘‘ old stagers,” and not the mere casuals 
to whom the scene itself has not as yet lost its first 
novelty, the study is not unworthy of a Darwin. It 
‘should belong to a special branch of physiognomy, 
where each separate emotion would be found to leave 
some infallible sign-facial. The feeling which imprints 
itself on the face when its possessor has found the third 
and fourth volumes of a broken setof four, of which he 
owns only the first and second, should be suddenly 
marked and plainly seen. It is not an uncommon oc- 
currence; for two friends of mine have felt the glow 
of satisfaction which it brings within a very few days, 
dating from the time I write. : 

The fact that valuable sets of books, in good order, 
are so frequently broken suggests the query of how it 
happens. Itis certain no person in his right mind 
would divide a set of volumes for the sake of selling a 
part of them, and thus foolishly damage both frag- 
ments. A volume or two may be stolen from a shelf 
by a pilfering servant, or hanger-on in a library, with 
so little discretion that no notice is taken of the fact 
that what is stolen is not complete, and afterwards be 
sold on the hest terms possible. Whatever may be the 
cause, broken sets do abound, and may be seen in every 
place where old books are sold. I come upon them so 
frequently that it seems to me (and I hereby patent the 
idea) that it would pay some thrifty bookman to estab- 
lish, in connection with his sales, a feature which might 
be called a ‘‘ Literary Clearing House,” in which entry- 
books should be kept for the registry and description 
of all imperfect sets of literary wares in New York, 
Brooklyn and other large cities. To this point those 
who wish to match their incomplete -sets would go; 
and whoever should avail himself of the privileges of 
the ‘‘ Clearing House” would, of course, pay a suitable 
fee. 

_ In this way, perhaps, hundreds of lost relatives— 
sundered ties as pathetically rived as any since the 
havoc made by the slave-block—might be happily 
brought together. If some owner identified occasion- 
ally his lost property by this means justice might event- 

- ually be done; and dealers would be cautious in buy- 

ing and thieves in appropriating and selling that which 

belongs to other parties. If any dealer who reads The 

Christian Union carefully, as all dealers should, sees 

fit to act upon this suggestion, I trust he will respect 

the copyright I enter, which he may satisfy by making 
liberal discounts on, or awards of, his own books. 

You can easily see, when you look over rows of 
second-hand hooks, that very good works which ought 
to have, and do have, a fair sale are to be often found 
as good and as fresh as if new—and they are often new 
—at half price or less. The fact shows, in one way, 
that a good many people who read a good many books 
are not able to own all the books that they buy, and 
so they sell some of them, after a quick perusal, at a 
large discount, and turn the avails toward other pur- 
chases. 

If I speak of a book as being second-hand I do not 
mean to intimate thereby that it is necessarily second- 
rate. Books acquire a value sometimes from their pre- 
vious Ownership, from some particular history con- 
nected with them, or from corrections and notes made 
on the fly-leaves and margins, or from the unostenta- 
_ tious autograph of a distinguished owner. Books sold 
from Charles Dickens’s or from Bayard Taylor’s library 
were increased in value by their previous ownership ; 
and a book containing such an autograph as this, for 
instance, which is not of a kind so very uncommon, 
‘*To Charles Lamb, with respects of T. De Quincey,” 
would have a double enchantfment to a putative pur- 
chaser. Books published by certain publishers have a 
certain aroma to the collector, apart from all other con- 
siderations. A Pickering or Chiswick, or both com- 
bined, is quickly noted by the chronic collector, who 
possesses the proper ardor, though many of these 
would be thought dull-looking by one who is a casual 
or uninitiated; and very likely the latter personage 
would skip over a dozen of them to buy a gaudy, glow- 
ing volume out of some cheap brand of Dolly Varden- 
ish gilt and spangle, whose loud self-consciousness and 
conceit of manner would debar its entrance into any 
well-chosen library. 

There is a good deal, too, in the binding of a book, 


> 


I have given a good 


and in the binder who puts it on, that makes or quali- 
fies the value of it. We laugh at a non-expert among 
pictures who pays too much attention to the frames ; 
but the analogy does not hold with respect to books. 
The garment does not make the man, but it frequently 
does go a good ways toward making the character and 
high quality of a book. Tree-calf or full Russia are 
among the royalest of bindings, and signify a sort of 
princely blood; half Russia and morocco may stand 
for patrician and brains, while plain cloth can be said 
to represent the plebeian or democratic costume; and 
happy is he who can command even half what he 
wants in this latter garb. When the edition of a work 
is limited and out of print, and a new demand springs 
up, not quite sufficient to warrant reprinting, and yet 


which is urgent so far as it prevails, the price of a copy . 


of it goes up often far beyond the quadrupling of the 
original price, and, in rare cases, to a price that is 
fabulous and beyond the reach of all ordinary purchas- 
ers. Other things being equal, the age of a book, after 
it passes a certain point, adds to its value. A copy of 
the Mazarin Bible, which is not only rare but very 
old, and which is soon to besoldin the Brinley Library * 
sale, will undoubtedly bring a good many thousand 
dollars—enough, probably, to purchase a country-house 
and farm. A book like this, however, does not get into 
the book-stores, but is usually sold at auction when the 
estate to which it belongs is to be settled up. | 
' A stranger who first begins to frequent book-stores 
notices very soon that the manner and traditions of 
trade there are quite different from those which pre- 
vail in the dry-goods, hardware, or any other style of 
mercantile business. The dealer and his assistants 
pay no attention of the ordinary kind to the customer 
if he seems to know what he is about, and the cus- 
tomer goes all over the store, or along the shelves of a 
hall, handling and looking at every book he chooses. 
If he stays a half day, and then starts to gp out, there 
is no occasion to speak to him, and he may come the 
day after, and the day after that, repeating the same 
process. But if he pauses in his search, or if he 
seems to be in any way in a daze or in doubt, he will 
be asked what book he desires, and have it pointed 
out tohim. This deference to the average book-buyer 
always strikes me—if I may be allowed to put it so— 
as a kind of tacit compliment to his intelligence, and a 
token conferring in a certain way the imprint of supe- 
riority. 

When I was in the city lately for a few weeks’ stay, 
I had two friends, M—— and W——,, whom I wished 
to see often; but I made no appointmenis for that pur- 
pose. It was never necessary to do so. When I hap- 
pened to make a general circuit of the retail book- 
stores I was sure somewhere to find the former; and, 
if I stepped iuto the book auctions some afternoon, I 
invariably found the latter deeply absorbed in his cat- 
alogue. Ido not intend to intimate that the financial 
resources of either of these friends are any less than 
their high mental equipment; but I am certain if they 
should some day possess the equivalent of Mark 
Twain’s favorite volume—‘‘ Vanderbilt’s pocket-book” 
—there would soon be no choice books left for me to 
buy, and my occasional recreation in hunting such 
treasures up would be summarily and irrevocably ex- 
tinguished. 


SAUL'’S CATTLE. 
By THE Rey. GeorGe P. Hays, D.D. 


AMUEL’S interview with Saul, after the slaughter 

of the Amalekites, contains the whole philosophy 

of the worship. If it was well studied, both by those 
in the church and out of it, it would clear up many a 
difficulty and resolve many a doubt. The principle 
there laid down is this: that all acceptable worship or 
sacrifice must be, not a sacrifice of the offering, 
but a sacrifice to the offerer. What God looks 
at is the feeling of the heart, and not the outward atti- 
tude of the body. Man, in his superficial thoughtless- 
ness, assumes that what God wants is the bending 
knee and the praying and praising lip and the smoking 
altar. In this way Saul assumed that what God wanted 
was fresh meat for his altar, and so to Saul it seemed a 
great waste to kill all these Amalekite cattle. They 
were therefore driven home. I pass by the important 
question whether Saul’s reply to Samuel was not an 
after-thought. It seems very likely that he intended 
to increase his own herd with them, and only thought 
of sacrificing them when he found he was caught in his 
disobedience. Many another has said ‘‘ corban ” about 
his wealth when his poor friends needed help. Many 
a selfish old sinner has made a virtue out of necessity 
and when he found he could not keep his money 


*It impresses me that it would be a great favor to out-of-town 
book-buyers if the dictionary of New York, or some little manual, or 
some enterprising journal, would take pains to give a complete list 
of all the book-stalls and retail book-stores that are to be found in 
New York andits adjacent cities, so that one could go at times to 
each and all of them. But I know of nothing, except the memory of 
my friend W., that can supply this unique information. 


longer has tried to deceive God Almighty by making 
pretense of big charity in a large bequest. So, proba- 
bly, Saul, with ready wit, tried to get out of the scrape 
he was in by blaming the survival of the flocks partly 
on the people and partly on his own purpose to offer 
them in sacrifice. But, whatever is the fact, the excuse 
gets all the validity it can claim from the absurd as- 
sumption on which it proceeds, that God looks at the © 
size of the offering and not at the motive of the wor- 
shiper. God asked obedience and Saul gave him beef 
and mutton. 

We hold up our hands in horror; but let us look into 
the modern church and see if the same breed of cattle 
is not yet found in the possession of the church. A 
congregation concludes that what God wants is some 
good music. So they hire a quartette choir, regardless 
of the moral character of the singers, and locate them 
in an organ gallery as near heaven—for height—as pos- 
sible, and shutting their own mouths and hearts enjoy 
the music as music themselves, and suppose God does 
also. The choir, adopting the theory of the church, 
strive to earn their money and the favor of God and the 
people by selecting the most elaborate and difficult 
exercises in vocal gymnastics and executing them in a 
most exquisite style of art. The words are entirely 
overlooked in the attention paid to the marks on, above 
and below the score. What are words to sounds? It 
is all very fine, compared with what music we get 
here; but when God can hear angels this must fall 
very flat, seeing there is nothing but its music to rec- 
ommend it. The unsanctified ear may enjoy it, but to 
the spiritually minded and to a spiritual God the choir 
are but Saul’s cattle bellowing in the distance. 

Others suppose God wants prayer and bodily move- 
ment and beauty. So they cross themselves, and count - 
the number of times they say their prayers by a string 
of beads, so as to give full measure, and pepper them- 
selves and their churches with pictures, good and bad. 
Is God thus pleased? Saul’s cattle have a fine figure 
and fine horns, and the sheep are models of grace and 
symmetry. So, in some struggling church, the one man 
init who has a superabundance of this world’s goods rises 
and proposes that he will be one of twenty to pay off 
the debt. To him one-twentieth of the debt would be 
as nothing. He would never feel it. Giving it is no 
sacrifice to him. The other nineteen-twentieths are 
made up very largely from those who will be the colder 
all the next winter for what they have given for their 
love of God’s house.. The rich leader expects God’s 
thanks for the example of liberality he has shown, and 
lays the flattering unction to his soul that this is true 
sacrifice. If he would listen, he could hear Saul’s cat- 
tle lowing all round his house. 

When David said to Araunah, ‘‘I will not offer unto 
the Lord my God burnt-offerings of that which cost me 
nothing,” he put the thing in its proper light. If all 
God wanted was cattle, no matter at whose expense, — 
Araunah’s would have done as well as David’s. As 
that, however, would have been no sacrifice to David, 
it would have found no favor in the eyes of heaven. 
So prayer, praise and gifts are the natural expression 
of the grateful feelings of a heart filled with a sense of 
its obligation to Christ for his dying love; and the more 
they express the recognition of all things as God’s 


lendings to us, and the joyous purpose to hold our- - 


selves and our talents as offerings irrevocably conse- 
crated to him, the more acceptable will they be. When 
offered without the heart, they are but the bleating of 
innocent Amalekite sheep in the hands of a godless 
plunderer who seeks to conceal his rebellion under the 
guise of giving God what he got for nothing. 


KERLIN Y. 
By Mary E. C. 
” OORAY! Kerliny! Howd’y? howd’y? A 


lookin’ fer me, wuz ye? A lookin’ fer a 
right smart while? Well—hyar ye beholt me. Long- 
looked-fer-come-at-las’. Eh? Mighty nigh bein’ too 
late? Now ye don’t tell me, Kerliny! ye don’t! Wot’s 
dishearted ye thet a way? Chirk up now, an’ shake 
yer leg outen o’ thet ther bunk an’ dainse a stret ole 
Virginny reel, Kerliny, fer ther’s good news—I ’low 
ther’s good news thet ’ll go ringin’ right peelin’ thro 
an’ thro’ yer livin’ vityals. Ye don’t? Kerliny, ye 
ain’t a talkin’ studdy, now air ye? Ye ain’t a tellin 
methe doc nez guv ye up ter die? No! Ye musn’‘t 
die, Kerliny, ye musn’t! Yere, swaller yer draps, an 
lemme chunk up yer pillers. Ther now, shore over 
leetle, an’ gimme a seat holt onter the edge o’ the bed 
rail, an’ listen while I tell ye. Rough times ye hev 
seed sence I lef’ yer, ain’t yer, old chap? Things hez 
gone rough enough, I'll resk it. But the good news 
I’se brung ye ’ll set ye up, I’low. 

‘‘Oh, hooray! Ef yanderain’t Stranger, teemin’ down 
the gulch! Jis lay still, Kerliny, tell I hello him up. 
Stranger’n’ me toted over a powerful smart piece 0’ 
road together back yander in Kaintuck. Never tole 
him my arrant, howsomever. Didn’t ’low ter tell no 
tales tell I hed somethin’ wuth while, fer sho. He’s 
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an oncommon one, Stranger wuz, never axed the fus’ 
inquiry, an’ I low ye don’t keer ef he kin come in an’ 
sheer the good news? Allright. Hyarheis. Stran- 
ger’n’ me’s sorter new fr’en’s, Kerliny. Me’n’ Kerliny 
wuz raised neighbors, Stranger. No’th Kerliny tar- 
heelers we is—me’n’ Kerliny is. Squat yander on 
t’other side the bed rail, Stranger. Cheers is skeercer’n’ 
hens’ teeth. Kerliny don’t take no ’count ter his house- 
keepin’, no more. The las’ three-leggid stool hez went 
fer black Ainty’s fi’wood, I’ll resk. Never mind—I’l fell 
ye a tree ter-morry, an’ chop ye some fi’wood, an’ git 
ye a topper of a three-legged stool an’ hist ye onto it 
outside the cabin door inter the sun-light in yer good 
clo’es—wont we, Stranger? Hey? Tell ye the good 
news while ye got life in yer ter listen? Oh, hush now, 
Kerliny. Wot’s come over ye ter git ye so down in the 
mouth ? Eh? Low fevier, an’ narvous prostration ? The 
doc guv it thetfera name? H’m! Well—them does 
know an almighty heap o’ big names, fer sho, but 
don’t ee give up, Kerliny. Names kaint kill. Hev 
some more draps. Ther now. Lemme perceed on, 
will yer, an’ tell the whole tale. Jis listen now. 

‘‘Fus’mose, I foun’ them childern! Aha! Didn’t I 
"low ye’d reckon it fer good news? Watch him chirk 
up, Stranger! Bes’ feller in the worl, Kerliny is— 
never counts hisself nuthin’ an’ allays a studdyin’ how 
ter get a spar piece outen hisself ter guv ter somebody 
else. Thet’s what fer a feller Kerliny is, an’ allays 
wus. Eh! Hesh up thet, an’ tell ye ’bout the—which ? 
The childern? Oh! Yes, thets wher I’ve been gone this 
yerlong tramp. Lemme see. Ten months an’ better 
ain’t it? Yes, ten months sense thet letter come from 
the eddication skew], an’ ye tchurned thet white an’ 
ghas’ly lookin’ when ye tuk the sense of it thet I 
"lowed ye looked like jedgmint day hed struck ye an’ 
ye wa’n’t no ways perpared fer it. An them childern 
hed been los’ four months, then. 

‘*Ye see, Stranger, Kerliny, bein’ the softest hearted 
woman’y feelin’ feller ye ever seed—nuver no hard 
words outen his mouf, no mor’n’ hard thought, in his 
heart—Kerliny hed some children throwd onter his 
han’s—a boy’n’a gal. Likely young uns too—pertikeler 
the gal—lemme see—a matter o’ thirteen ye’r ago. I 
*low the leetle gal was jis bout three yer old—an’ lef’ 
an orfink. Ther folks—a man an’ his old ’oman an’ 
them two children thet he hedn’t orter never to hev 
brung ter a wile minin’ kentry, come erlong down 
hyar an’ staked off a claim jis yander in Peter Pottle’s 
guich. Lor’! they wa’n’t uster nuthin’ like minin’, an’ 
fus’ one an’ then the other keeled over; plum guv out; 
sick ez ye never seed. Kerliny, he jis shouldered ’em ; 
nussed ’em, an’ watched ’em, an’ tended the cabin fer 
’em, an’ done the world an’ all fer ’em, but ’twa’n’t no 
manner o’ good. They’re laid by yander in the gulch 
bone-yard, an’ them children, thet nobody knowed 
nuthin’ wher’ they come from’r’ who ther kin mout be, 
wuz jes throwed onter Kerliny. Ye see ther wa’n’t no 
nuther sech gentle-hearted cuss in the whole camp. 
Kerliny he jis ’dop’s ’em, body an’ breeches, an’ sets up 
housekeepin’ an’ hi’es black Ainty hyar fer ter cook 
an’ wash, an’ sew up themchildren’s clo’es, an’ Kerliny 
he dug an’ toiled like reverind mad ter keep them 
young uns well pervided fer. He done it too. Kerliny 
done it. Thets what fer a tar-heeler Kerliny is. 

“*Eh, Kerliny? Hesh thet? Well, Kerliny, hit goes 
thro’n’ thro’ me, hit does, when I think o’ how them 
childern wuz breshed an’ combed an’ slicked up in good 
clo’es, acheerin’ up the whole camp in this yer gulch 
like so many posies, every day an’ Sund’y. Ef ye 
bleeve me, Stranger, them childern heern the New 
Testiment read studdy, every Sund’y, fer sho. Kerliny 
he’d spell out the big words, an’ I tell ye them childern 
wuz raised religious. Kerliny he lowed ter raisc ’em 
thet way, an’ he done it. More’n that, he sent ’em ter 
skewl! Boy an’ gal both! Think o’ thet, Stranger! 
Lor’! wot a tchurn it guv me when I fus’ sees Kerliny 
in his biled shirt an’ sto’ clo’es a styartin out fer ole 
Virginny, more’n a thousan’ miles away, ye mout say, 
Stranger, fer ter guv them childern skew] eddication. 
Ye see, Kerliny knuwed a man oncet, a cirkit rider, 
an’ he’s the nicest man he ever knowed, Kerliny 
allays ‘lowed thet, an’ he wuz eddicated in Virginny 
sommers—an’ Kerliny he ‘lowed ther couldn’t be no 
likelier skewls no wher’n them thet cirkit rider fren’ o’ 
hisn wuz eddicated in, an’ thets wot— 

‘‘Hey? Go on ’bout the good news? Lor! yes, 
Kerliny, I’m a-comin’ on. Three year ago, thet wuz, 
thet Kerliny toted them childern ter Virginny an’ lef’ 
’em ter the eddication skewl, him a toilin’ an’ a diggin’ 
like mad hyarin the gulch ever sense fer ter pay ther’ 
way. An’ he done it too; Kerliny done it. Lor! 
Stranger, all onter a suddent ther come a letter from the 
head boss of the eddication skewl, a-sayin’ as how 
them childern hed went an’ disappeared! Los’, 
Stranger, plum los’, was them childern that Kerliny hed 
kep’ so keerful all them years out hyar in the wile 
gulch! Jes’ los’ outen o’ that ole Virginny eddication 
skewl! ’Peared like a gypsy camp had been in them 
parts, an’ the skewl childern, Sammy an’ Milly—them 
was Kerliny’s childern—hed been longer the res’ o’ the 


childern a-visitin’ the camp, an’ Kerliny’s young uns 
an’ the gypsy camp hed disappeared all to oncet, an’ 
never come back! The woods was sarched, an’ han’- 
bills was posted, an’ 7¢-wards was offered; but wa’n’t 
no good. The gypsies was fotched up with too; but 
nothin’ couldn’t be proved onter’em. They didn’t hev 
the childern, an’ no signs o’ ’em. And then the head 
boss he writ ter Kerliny. Long a-comin’ wuz thet let- 
ter; an’ Kerliny jes’ keeled up when it did arrove. 
Them children hed been los’ four months, ye see ! 

‘‘Lor! Stranger! Ketch a holt of him! Kerliny’s 
faintin’ away! Sot him up like! MHyar! smell o’ this 
whisky! No uster hole the flask ter his mouth; he’d 
splutter out ef adrop slipped inter it. Never would 
tetch a drap, Kerliny wouldn’t, a’ter them childern 
fell to his sheer. Ther! Chirk up, Kerliny! Don’t 
take it so almighty hard! I’ve foun’ ’em, I tell ye! 
Them childern’s all right! Theyse back yander in Car- 
liny—Sow’ Carliny—’long er ther kin! Fer sho, now! 
Jes’ hole on tell I tell ye! 

‘“‘Ye see, stranger, Kerliny hed ben a-diggin’ an’ 
a-toilin’ pas’ wot nature could b’ar, an’ gettin’ the bad 
news all onter a suddent, in course it guv him a tchurn. 
One year ago, lackin’ ’bout two months, stranger, it 
wuz. Lor! but Kerliny hed atug ter pull thro’! I 
stud by him! Ye see, we’s raised together, me an’ 
Kerliny wuz; an’ ez soon ez ever he chirked up enough 
so’s ter be h’isted outer bed, an’ sot up onter the bench 
outside the cabin-door, I sez ter myself, sez I, ‘Skoot 
now, an’ hunt up Kerliny’s young uns an’ fetch ’em 
back ter him. Hit’ll be the medicine fer him!’ Ye 
see, 1 hed a good heft o’ wages thet I hedn’t drord. 
The boss 1s a stret chap, honnus’ an’ kerreck, an’ I jes 
lef? my wages inter his keep, an’ him a-keepin’ count 
likewise. ButIdrord ’em. Ten months ago I drord 
the las’ cent, and I went—went fer them childern. 
Stret I pegged it fer the eddication skewl, the minnit I 
lit outen the kyars in thet town of ole Virginny wher’ 
it was. An’ I axed thet head boss mor’n a power 0’ 
questions. Ye see, Kerliny, I allays mistrusted ther’ 
wuz some kin’ o’ mystery in thet ther disappearance. 
Blood’s blood, ye see. An’ therefor’ I questioned up 
an’ down, an’ back an’ forth, an’ finally I struck it, 
Kerliny—struck it rich! Ye see, ther’ wer’ these yer 
fac’s come ter light in thet ther’ confer’nce with the 
head boss: Fus’mose, ther was a gal same name as 
Kerliny’s Milly. Merrit wuz the name—Sary Merrit 
was the gal—an’ she favored Kerliny’s little gal jes like 
an own sister. That gal lef? skewl same day Kerliny’s 
young uns got los’! | 

‘* Well, stranger, ye may resk it I didn’t lose no time 
a’ter I tacked thet an’ thet together. I axed the way 
to Sary Merrit’s place, an’ I sot out fer it. Way down 
in Sou’ Carliny it wer’; but I traveled tell I come to it. 
An’ ther’ I foun’ out the whole mystery. Them childern 
knowed ole Bill Potts the minnit they sot eyes onter 
me! They did fer sho, Kerliny! An’ they was dead 
glad ter see me, ef ther’ kin-folk wa’n’t. Yes, they 
stoled ’em off, the kin-folk hed. An’ they ’lowed ye 
was sech anign’ant tar-heeler, Kerliny, that ye wouldn’t 
never low ye could find ’em. ButI got at the mys- 
tery! It was money! Ye see, ther’ was money lef’ 
ter be po’tioned out’mong’em, an’ it couldn’t be po’tioned 
out tell all the yairs was found. An’ none of ’em didn’t 
know nuthin’ wot become of Sam Merrit more’n thet 
he sot out fer the Fur Wes’, a ye’r’r so back, with his 
fambly, an’ never come back no mor’. Well, ther was 
the money, tied up, ye see, an’ agg’awatin’ the life 
outen them thet was hongry fer a sheer; an’ ther’ was 
this yere Sary Merrit at the ole Virginny skew] a-gittin’ 
eddicated, and a sharp little gal she was too; Iseen her. 
An’ she heern as how Milly Merrit was a gal as some miner 
from way yander—nobody knew where—fotched ter 
the skew], long of her brother Sam, fer ter be in the 
boys’ skewl a-j’inin’ on, an’ she tacks’ that ’n that to- 
gether, an’ she smells a mice, an’ jes writ home mebby 
hyar wur a trail. An’ fer sho ther’ were. Kerliny, 
ye mind thet ring ye took off the dead ’oman’s finger, 
an’ tied it onter Milly’s neck with a ribbon? Thet jes’ 
tells the whole tale, Kerliny ; thet an’ some strorberry 
marks hed onter ther shoulder-blades. The kin-folk 
hed seed them marks many of a timé long ’fore Sam 
Merrit ever sot out fer the Fur Wes’. Well, the court 
wer settin’ at that ther pertickler time, an’ the yairs 
were perjuced an’ swore to, an’ the judge jes’ settled 
up the business then an’ ther’, an’ the money was po’- 
tioned out, an’ them childern got ther’ sheer, an’ hed a 
gardeen p’inted over ’em; an’ ther’ they is, Kerliny, 
*cordin’ to lor—’dopted over ag’in. Ther wa’n’t no 
standin’ out ag’in lor, Kerliny, ’r I'd a brung them 
childern. Sis, she’s grow’d a young ’oman now—an’ a 
uncommon putty one at that—but the lor hed fixed 


things hard an’ fas’, an’ I lowed ye’d be only too glad 


to heer thet them childern is comf’ble fixed, an’ hez 
money, an’ folks, an’ all sech. Fer sho, Kerliny, 
theyse better off ’n ef theyse back yer in the gulch, ’r 
off yander in the eddication skewl, an’ theyse in han’s 
o’ them ez hez the fus’ rights, ye know, bein’ blood kin. 

“Eh! It’s all right, yerfreeter own? Yes, Kerliny, 
iit is. An’ my money hevin guv out, back yander, 


I tromped back—yes, tromped. Eight months hez it 
took me, a-grubbin”an’ a-choppin’ an’ a-doin’ one thin’ 
an’ another, fer ter pay my way ez I come,- an’ two 
months laid up with a spraint ankle back yander in 
Utah; but hyar I be, a-tellin’ of my arrant, an’ a-givin’ 
ye leetle Milly’s message, which air this— 

‘*Eh! Don’t tell it ef it ain’t kind? Lor, Kerliny! it 
air kind. Eh! Wer she satisfied? Well, ’s fur as I 
‘seed, she wer satisfied, ina manner—ina manner. She 
"lows ye’ll come to ole Virginny, an’—an’—but, Lor’, 
Kerliny, ye’ll hev ter chirk up a mighty sight, an’ 


-more’n that, slick up a consid’able ’fore ye could make 


any gret show ez—ez— Ez what? Well, yer see, 
Kerliny, the leetle gal hez growed a young ’oman, an’ a’ 
oncommon peart-lookin’ one, not the fus bit spiled nor 
sassy ; but, ye see, the kin-folks takes it powerful hard 
*bout her settin’ sech a mighty store by a rough ole 
gulch miner: them’s ther words, spoke in my presence, 
Kerliny—ign’rant, low tar-heeler, they added, likewise. 
An’ Milly she fired up some. She hez sperrit, Milly 
hez; an’ I’low she hez stud up right smart fer ole 
fr’en’s. For, likewise, these yer words I heern her 
say when her aint throw’d it up.to her thet she sot too 
gret store by an oneddicated tar-heeler thet nobody 
know’d who he wer’. If he hed been at some cost fer 
her’n an’ Sammy’s keep an’ skewlin she should pay 
him back, her aint said, an’ be shet ef him. Lor, Ker- 
liny! don’t turn white thet-a-way. Hyar, swaller yer 
draps. Bless yer, Milly she flares up, an’ sez she, ‘ Pay 
him? Ther’ ain’t nothin’ in the whole worl’ good 
enough fer him, not ef I was to give him all I’ve got— 
an’ myself, too.” An’ wot more she was a-meanin’ to 
say I hedn’t no ways o’ knowin’; for, ye see, the aint 
broke in, scornful-like, an’ sez she, ‘Yes, I believe ye 
would give him yerself, ef he wanted ye, ina minnit. I 
believe in my soul ye’d marry that tar-heel ef he’d ax 
yer to.’ An’ the lcele ’oman she broke out, an’ sez 
she, ‘ Yes, I would !” 

‘‘Lor, Stranger! he’s fainted away agine! Kerliny’s 
powerfully bad off, I’m feared—wusser’n I lowed ter 
find him. Rub his han’s an’ his feet with the whisky, 
Stranger: hit’ll warm him like; he’s cold ez clay, an’ 
hit ez hot ez ovens in this yer cabin. Ther’! He’s 
come to. Kerliny! Eh? Goon? Goon? Well, I’s 
a-goin’ on when thet las’ spell tuk ye so suddint-like. 
Wher’ wuzI? Oh, fer sho/ ’Bout the leele ’oman 
spunkin’ up so, an’ sayin’, ‘ Yes, Jwould. He's better’n 
the whole worl’; he’s a gentleman’ ef ever ther’ was 
one. Ther’ ain’t no gentlemen ef he ain’t one, an’ Ill 
never love nobody iike I love him, an’ ther’ won’t never 
be no home fer me like the home wher’ Xe is.’ An’ 
then she runs crost the room ter me where’s I’s standin’ 
ready ter take my far’well leaves on ’em, an’ peel back 
ter the ole guich with my good news; an’ sez she, 
‘Tell him so, Mr. Potts. Tell him I love him better’n | 
all the whole worl’, an’ I’ll do wotever he tells me, an’ 
Pll go home with him the minit he comes fer me—’ 
an’ then she blushed up ez red ez a rose, an’ hung her 
pretty head, and sez she, ‘ Ye needn’t tell him ’bout the 
words I said so suddent. I was provoked to say ’em. 
He wouldn’t onnerstan’; he’d think hard of his little 
Milly. It was foolish,’ sez she. But, for sho, she 
’sisted on my kerryin’ the message that she loved ye 
better’n the whole worl’, an’ she’s yer own leetie Milly, 
an’ allays would be—an’— : 

‘*Lor’, Stranger! look at him brighten up! The 
good news hez sot him right up in town. I’lowed it 
’u’d be a good neighbor-like tchurn ter go fer them 
childern, an’—hey ? Wotd’ye say, Kerliny ? Ye kain’t 
make no return? Lor’, Kerliny! don’t ye speak sech 
a word. Lord love ye, Kerliny, I done it fer good will. 
Ye’d a’done ez much ’n’ more fer me. Ye know ye 
would. It’s yer natur’ to. Chirk up an’ git well. 
ll be return. Hit will. What! Kain’t hardly 
talk, but you mus’ sen’a message? Sartin, sartin. 
Fas chaince, Kerliny, hit shell shove right erlong. 
What’s thet? Be good children, an’—what? Meet 
yer over yander wher’ ther’ ain’t.no partin’? Lor’, Ker- . 
liny, ye’ll git well an’ stout an’ make the trip to Car- 
liny yerself. Eh! Yewon’t? Ye kain’t never go ter 
her, but she kin come ter you? Well, mebby. She 
‘lowed she’d come. What! Not ter the gulch? Wher’ 
then? Ter the lan’ wher’ they neither marry nor air 
given in—O Lor’, Kerliny! don’t ce, dow’tee! Didye 
‘low fer ter marry her, fer sho, poor ole chap? Oh, 
now, Kerlfy, hit wouldn’t ’a’ done, old chap. Ye 
see, ther’s a powerful sfght o’ difference. Eh? Yes? 
Ye do see? An’ hits betterso? Lor’! yes, hit zs, Ker- 
liny. Chirk up, chirk up, now. Hark! Wot’s thet 
he’s a-whisperin’, Stranger? ‘ Good-bye, pard. I’m 
bleeged ter yer fer the good news. Good-bye. Tell her 
my last thoughts was fer her. Good-bye, my little love!” 
O Lord, Stranger! The good news hez come Goo late. 
He’s gone! Kerliny’s gone!” 


A steamer steered from an electric apparatus arrived 
recently in the Thames from the Clyde. The steerage 
gear worked well, but the compasses were so affected 
by the electricity as to be useless, eee 
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THE WORK OF TRINITY PARISH. 


By THE Rey. L. M. Dorman. 
HE parish of Trinity Church in this city includes 


the parent church, at the head of Wall Street,. 


and the chapels of St. Paul, St. John, Trinity, St. 
Chrysostom, St. Augustine, and St. Cornelius. It is by 
- means of the large endowment of the parish church, 
whose history embraces nearly two hundred years, 


that the abundant and very practical worth of these 


seven churches is largely carried on. 

The parish church, which occupies the site on which 
the first church was begun, in 1696, now numbers 
1,255 communicants; including the German mis- 
sion, 1,410. These embrace equally the rich and poor, 
the latter quite as much as the former always being 
welcome in ‘‘ Old Trinity.” The Sunday-school, which 
is divided into several departments and grades, accord- 
ing to age, sex and proficiency, numbers 48 teachers 
and 670 scholars. For the teachers, the Bible class and 
the main school there is a separate library, the books 
being largely selected from the publications of the 
Society for Promoting Useful Knowledge, and includ- 
ing to some extent works of fiction, histories, biogra- 
phies, travels, and a department of science. All the 
children of sufficient age in all the Sunday-schools are 
instructed, of courte, in the Church Catechism, as also 
in the Trinity Church Catechism. 

The Industrial School numbers 22 officers and teach- 
ers,.and 231 scholars ; its opject being to teach young 
girls tosew. They are taught to come punctually in 
_ tidy garments and with clean hands. All garments 
which the children make are given to them, while at 
the end of the session the most deserving and pro- 
ficient pupils are rewarded with prizes. None but 
members of the Sunday-school are admitted to the 
sewing school. 
» The parish school for boys numbers nearly 300 
scholars, which are divided into six forms, the sixth 
being the lowest. Beginning with the rudiments of 
arithmetic, reading, spelling, etc., the different classes 
pass on to geography, history and kindred studies, and 
from thence to Latin and Greek. In all the five up- 
per forms French and German are optional. The boys 
are present in the parish church at daily morning 
prayer, and are catechized once a week in the Church 
Catechism, the Sunday collects and the Trinity Church 
catechism. The pressure of applicants is great, the 
boys coming not only from New York, but from New 
Jersey, Long Island and Staten Island. — 

The Trinity Church Association, a sort of guild de- 
signed to call out the active interest of Christian lay- 
men, supervises and supports, without any aid from the 
corporation, first, the Trinity Mission House, 20 State 
Street, under charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. The 
building is rented at a cost of $1,700, and is a center 
for mission effort among the poor. Second, it sup- 
ports in the same building a physician and Provident 
Dispensary, the former treating patients at the dis- 
pensary or at their homes. The dispensary is under 
the charge of one of the sisters, who gives out prescrip- 
tions at a cost of ten cents each, this charge being 
made in order to prevent applications from unworthy 
sources. It may, however, be remitted at the discretion 
of the sister. In the same building the association sup- 
ports a Kindergarten anda Training School for young 
girls in household service. After the daily morning 
session of the former a light luncheon is provided for the 
children, who vary in age from three to ten years. The 
training school embraces instruction in cooking, wash- 
ing, ironing, mending and household work. The Asso- 
ciation also sends children in summer time to the Sea- 
Side Sanitarium at Rockaway ; a large two-story house, 
comprising dining and play rooms, a large dormitory, 
refectory, kitchen, etc., having been provided for the 
purpose. Finally, the association supervises and sup- 
ports a Boys’ Guild anda Young Men’s Guild at 172 
Chambers Street. Theformer, which is preparatory to 
the latter, and called the Guild of St. Nicholas, is pro- 
vided -with a reading-room, play-room, etc., as also 
with lectures andentertainments. Different gentlemen 
are present on different days of the week, one, for in- 
stance, devoting himself to the amusement of the boys, 
another taking charge of their debating society, and 
still another conveying some sort of instruction. The 
Young Men’s Guild, or Guild of St. Paul, devotes itself 
to charitable work, and is a valuable aid to the Trinity 
Church Association. A committee is on hand every 
night in the Guild rooms to receive applicants for re- 
lief sent to them by the clergy and others, desperate 
cases being provided for at once, but the majority be- 
ing visited in their homes and assisted when found de- 
serving. The richly furnished Guild rooms are pro- 
vided with library and reading-room, billiard-room, etc. 
A free circulating library, coffee-house and other char- 
itable projects are in contemplation. — 

Attention should also be called to the Ladies’ Em- 
ployment Society, which, since December, has fur- 
nished work to 56 women; to the Guild of St. Agnes, 
an organization preparatory to that of St. Margaret, 
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| retaining them in church relations. 


for older girls; the Guild of St. Ambrose, an associa- 
tion of boys which stands in like relation to the Guild 
of St. Nicholas; and, finally, the German Mission, un- 
der the auspices of the ‘‘Church German Society” to 
which the vestry of Trinity Church makes an annual 
donation of $1,200. 

St. Paul’s Chapel, on Broadway, between Fulton and 
Vesey Streets, was begun in 1764 and completed in 
Unlike the site of Trinity, which has been oc- 
cupied by three churches, the situation of St. Paul’s 
has only been occupied by the present edifice, which, 
architecturally speaking, is considered one of the finest 
churches in New York. It now embraces about 550 
communicants and nearly as many scholars in the 
Sunday-school. In its daily parish school, founded in 
1855, and numbering 100 scholars, are taught all the 
English studies, with vocal music, sewing, etc. As in 
the Sunday-school, the children are thoroughly in- 
structed in the principles and doctrines of the church. 
They are always regarded as candidates for confirma- 
tion, and on leaving schoul are, as far as possible, 
placed in some Bible class or guild, with the object of 
St. Paul’s Work- 
ingmen’s Club is an association of about 100 working- 
men belonging to the parish. It has for its objects to 
promote the spiritual well-being of the members by 
encouraging attendance at church, taking of the holy 
communion, social intercourse and material help in 
poverty, sickness, and the burial of the dead. In case 
of sickness, a member receives $5 per week. Other 
organizations which may be noticed are an Industrial 
School numbering 100 scholars; a Dorcas Society, 
which provides clothing for the poor, and especially 
for such children of the daily parish school as other- 
wise would be unable to attend school or church; a 
Sustenation Fund, to relieve the very poorest by pro- 
viding them with food; St. Margaret’s Guild, the 
young women of which it is composed devoting one 
evening in the week to sewing for the poor, and, as far 
as may be, doing other works of mercy ; and, finally, 
an association of married women, or Mothers’ Meeting, 
who assemble once a week to sew and listen to in- 
struction and reading. 

St. John’s Chapel, on Varick Street, was begun in 
1808, and has thrice undergone alteration and enlarge- 
ment. It now embraces 823 communicants. The church 
is very largely a center of missionary operations. It 
has a daily school for boys, maintained at a cost of 
$3,300; aSunday-school numbering over 1,100 scholars; 
a large and flourishing Industrial School, to which 
children are admitted without distinction of religion ; 
a St. John’s Society numbering some fifty young men, 
mostly communicants, who maintain a free reading- 
room, provide lectures and other entertainments; a 
Day Nursery, at which mothers can leave their children 
when going out to work by the day; a Dorcas 
Society ; Guild of St. Faith for the mutual encourage- 
ment of young women in leading a Christian life; and 
a Mothers’ Meeting numbering eighty-seven members, 
who meet once a week to sew for themselves and 
others while receiving religious instruction. 

Trinity Chapel on Twenty-fifth Street, near Broad- 
way, was begun in 1851 to accommodate up-town 
parishioners, and now embraces 617 communicants. 
Its contributions were larger than those of Trinity 
Church last year by over $6,000. Its Sunday-school 
numbers thirty-nine teachers and 486 scholars, and its 
Industrial School 320 scholars. The latter are in- 
structed in the art of needle-work, receiving gratu- 
itously the garments made by them. An Employment 
Society furnished work to ninety poor women, and 
assisted about thirty families in the matter of rent, 
coal, meat, etc. The Missionary Relief Society sent 
six boxes of clothing and other necessary articles, 
valued at over $1,200, to missionaries. The Mothers’ 
Aid Society brings relief to poor women in child-bed, 
providing for their newly-born infants; the Sisterhood 
of the Holy Cross visits and relieves the temporal 
wants of the sick and poor; andthe Trinity Chapel 
Home, which is supported by the voluntary offerings 
of the congregation, shelters and cares for fifteen aged 
women, who are communicants of the church. Cost 
of parish school, $2,850. 

St. Chrysostom’s Chapel at Seventh Avenue and 
Thirty-ninth Street was erected in 1868, and is the first 
of a class of chapels designed to accommodate persons 
residing in districts where there are few or no wealthy 
inhabitants. This and the two chapels to be mentioned 
are entirely free, St. Paul’s and St. John’s being nearly 
so, while no pews are sold in any of the churches. 
Number of communicants in St. Chrysostom’s, 409; 
Sunday scholars, 804; Industrial scholars, 143; girls 
in daily parish school, which is maintained by the cor- 
poration at a cost of $1,500, 1338. The Guild of St. 
Chrysostom is a mutual benefit society of men for 


| aiding their sick and burying their dead. It pays $10 


a month in case of a member’s sickness, and allows 
$75 to a family after his decease. When a brother dies 
each member contributes a dollar. Initiation fee the 
same; monthly dues twenty-five cents; all the initiation 


fees and a part of the monthly dues being set aside for 
burials. The Young Men’s;Club numbers fifty or sixty 
members, each member paying $2.00 initiation fee, 
and twenty-five cents monthly. It is a social and 
literary society and maintains a reading-room, gym- 
nasium, billiard-room, etc. Connected with St. Chry- 
sostom’s is a Missionary Union to collect offerings; a 
Guild to provide sewing for the poor; and a Dispen- 
sary with two physicians in attendance, who also 
visit the sick poor in their homes, being allowed to 
charge fifty cénts a visit. Prescriptions are issued — 
at five cents each. Services at nine a.m. and five 
P.M. every day in the year, and five services on 
Sundays. 

St. Augustine’s Chapel, on Houston Street, near the 
Bowery, was built, in 1876, at a cost of $266,000, and 
includes not only a spacious and beautiful church, but 


a magnificent hall, seating 600, for the infant class, - 


separate rooms for the intermediate classes, rooms for 
parish school, Guild rooms, ete. The Sunday-school, 
numbering 1,217 scholars, consists of an infant and an 
advanced department, the latter being graded into ten 
grades. After the Sunday morning sessions, the chil- 
dren assemble in the hall, where they have service with 
asermon. The Industrial School numbers 682 scholars, 
all who belong to it being required to attend the Sun- 
day-school during the whole year. Every child must 
be punctual, and must come with clean hands, face 
and apron. Good scholars, when they have learned to 
sew well by hand, are taught machine-sewing on dif- 
ferent machines, of which there are ten or twelve in 
one of the neatly-furnished rooms. They are also in- 
structed in embroidery, worsted work, cutting and 
fitting. The daily parish school for boys numbers 114 
scholars. There are two church instruction classes, 
the one for men and the other forwomen. The Guilds 
of St. Catharine, St. Agnes, and the Missionary Guild 
are similar to those spoken- of. The collections on 
Sundays go for the support of the poor of the parish. 
Baptisms last year, 508, which is believed to have been 
larger than in any other church in the country. 

St. Cornelius’s Chapel, on Governor’s Island, was 
completed in 1876, and numbers 33 communicants. The 
clergyman, who performs all the duties of a post- 
chaplain, is maintained by Trinity corporation. The 
Sunday-school numbers 30 scholars. 

In addition to these seven churches, belonging to the 
parish and supported by it, 17 other churches, mostly 
doing missionary work in New York, received last 
year, by way of donations and contributions, nearly 


41,000. The appropriations by the Vestry for parish — 


objects, in which should be noted $7,200 for Trinity 
Infirmary for the Sick Poor, and $2,000 for beds in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, amounted last year to $83,237.87. The 
collections and contributions of the seven churches 
reached the sum of $44,096.99. Whole number of com- 
municants, 4,214; Sunday scholars, 4,871; scholars in 
the parish schools, 953; in the industrial schools, 
2,276. 

It will readily be seen that there is no opportunity in 
a single article to do any sort of justice to what really 
amounts to six or seven unusually vigorous and flour- 
ishing churches. 


THE PASSOVER: 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 


T is often said that Christ taught by parables; that — 
this was a characteristic of his teaching. I believe 
it may be with equal truth said that God is accustomed 
to teach by parables; that this is a characteristic of di- 
vine teaching. History is parabolic; it is abook: the 
book of God’s providence. It is God’s writing of moral _ 
and religious lessons for tie instruction of the race. Itis 
very generally believed that the Old Testament history 
abounds with types, figures, prophetic dramas, epi--' 
sodes which are parables. This doctrine has some- 
times been pushed to an extreme, and types have been 
invented where they could not be discovered; but that 
the Old Testament is a prophetic book, and that the 
Old Testament history is itself a dramatic portrayal of 
spiritual truth, a foreshadowing of New Testament 
revelation, can hardly be doubted by one who believes 
that either the Old Testament or the New Testament is 
in any sense to be trusted. It may well be doubted, 
hewever, whether Old Testament history is any more 
parabolic than all history; the difference is that the 
parables are interpreted, or at least a suggestion of in- 
terpretation is given in the Old Testament. 

The lesson suggested for to-day is the story of the 
Passover—the deliverance of the children of Israel 
from the destroying angel when he came to slay the 
first-born in Egypt, and passed over every Israelitish 
house on whose door-posts was the mark of blood. — 
For the assertion that this historic Passover is a para. 
ble we have the authority of Christ and of Paul. 

It is ours to trace the parable in the history; to draw 
from the narrative the spiritual lessons that are for our 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson for August 7, 1881.—Ex. x11, 
1-14. Golden Text: Cor. v., 7. 
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own immediate and direct instruction. In doing this 
I copy from a paper written by myself on the same 
lesson, and published in 1874 in the Sunday-school 
supplement of the “Illustrated Christian Weekly.” 

1. It was through the lamb slain that Israel was 
saved; a lamb that was without blemish. Verse 5. 

We are saved by the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sins of the world, John iv. 29; who knew no 
sin, yet was made sin for us. 2 Cor. v. 21; 1 Peter 
i. 19. 

2. There was provision of salvation for all. No 
Israelite, however rebellious and disobedient before, 
need fear death if he complied with the divine com- 
mand. 

The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth fron all sin. 1 
John i., 7. No man who is willing and ready to ac- 
cept and apply to himself the blood of the Lamb of 
God need fear the angel of wrath. Acts ii. 38. 

3. There was no other salvation except in that pro- 
vision. No Israelite, however exemplary, could plead 
the goodness of his. life and leave the mark of blood 
off his own door-post. 

‘‘There is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.” Acts iv. 12. 
The. sinner need not despair if Christ is his refuge. 
The virtuous man is not safe if Christ is not his. 

4. Every man must apply the provision for himself. 
He must kill the lamb, and put the blood on the lintel 
and the door-post. Verses 7, 22. No priest could do 
it for the nation or the family. 

Every soul must accept Jesus Christ for himself. No 
priest, no friend, can do this service for another. John 
i. 12; Rom. i. 16; 1 John v. 10. 

5. It must be done publicly. The blood must be on 
the outside of the door, where every one could see it. 
The Israelite must be willing to be known as an Isra- 
elite ; a memberfof a servile and degraded race. No 
man can be a secret Christian. The mark of his 
Christianity must be put where all the world can see 
it. He must let his light shine before men. Matt. v. 
16; x. 32, 38. No man can wear the garb of Egypt 
and enjoy the protecticn of Israel. 

6. The Israelite must not only slay the lamb, and 
put the blood on the door-nost, he must eat the Pass- 
over. ‘‘ Except ye eat the fiesh of the Son of man and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you.” John vi. 53. 
Compare Rom. viii. 9. It is not only Christ slain for 
us, it is Christ dwelling in us, the life of our life, who 
saves us from sin. Compare Gal. ii. 20. 

7. The Israelite ate the Passover with his loins girded, 
his shoes on his feet, his staff in his hand (verse 11). 

He who wouid enter into Christian life must not 
only apply the blood of Christ, that cleanseth from all 
sin, and accept the Spirit of Christ, that giveth all life, 
he must be ready and equipped for the service of 
Christ, to go wherever Christ will lead. See Luke 
ix., 57-62; xii., 35; Acts ix., 6. 

8. The result of this Passover was immediate emanci- 
pation. At night the Israelites were slaves; in the 
morning they were a free people. The change was 
instant, the emancipation glorious. The subsequent 
way through the wilderness was long and wearisome ; 
a trying discipline ; dwt they were instantly set free. 

Christ is a present Saviour. He who accepts the 
atoning blood receives in his heart the life-giving 
Spirit, and, by earnest resolve, enters the service of 
Christ, zs free from the dominion of sin. He is no longer 
its slave. There may be years of discipline. trial, wan- 
dering, before he comes into the promised land of sin- 
less peace beyond the Jordan ; but he that is in Christ 
Jesus is a freeman. John viii. 34-36; Rom. vi., 14. 

9. To reject the passover was to invite death. The 
choice was between life and death. The end of the 
rejection of Jesus Christ is certain destruction. See 
God’s entreaty, Ezekiel xviii., 31. 

10. The test of faith is obedience. The Israclite that 
put the blood on the door-post was safe, however much 
he doubted and feared. The Israelite who did not was 
doomed, however much he pretended to believe the 
word of God. Faith is proved by works. He who 
pretends to believe in Christ, and disobeys, is not saved. 
He who doubts and fears, dut obeys, is not lost. He 
who so believes as to obey is safe ; while he who disobeys, 
no matter what his avoiwals: of belief, is lost. Do not 
ask your soul, ‘‘ Have I rest in believing ?” Ask your 

life, *‘ Have I obedience in believing ?” John xiv., 21; 
xv., 10, 14; James ii., 20; 1 John ii., 3-6. 


S. 8S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRarFts. 

CrnTRAL THovent.—Saved by the blood. 

1st. To tell the sign of the blood which kept death 
out of the houses of the Israelites. 

Lead the children into a conversation about thieves 
and all kinds of intruders being kept out of our houses 
by bolts, bars and locks. 

Tell them there,is some one who comes in, no matter 


how closely our doors are locked, and takes away | 


those we love best. He seems like a thief to us; but 
he is really the angel of death whom God sends, not to 


punish us, but because he thinks best. Tell the chil- 
dren that once God told some people to put a certain 
sign on their doors, by which the angel of death would 
knoh that he must not goin. Ask if they would like 
to see a picture of that sign; then draw a door on the 
blackboard, and represent the blood on the doorposts 
and lintel by dashes of red crayon. Arouse their curi- 
osity to know where the blood was obtained; then tell 
of God’s command that each family should kill a pure 
white lamb, and save its blood to sprinkle on the 
doors. 

Lead the children to inquire what was done with the 
flesh of the lambs; then tell them how it was roasted 
and eaten by the Israelites as they stood about tables 
all ready to start on a journey. 

Tell the children that the blood on the door would 
only keep the angel of death out one night; on that 
night God sent the angel of death into every house 
where there was no blood. The Israclites were the 
only people in Egypt whom God told to put blood on 
their doors. There was no vlood on the king’s door, 
so the angel of death went iuto his honse, and his old- 
est child died; and so in every house where the angel 
of death went the oldest child died. 

Lead the children to wonder why God should send 
the angel of death to so many houses; then tell them 
that it was to make the stubborn king and his people 
willing to obey him by letting the Israelites go out of 
Egypt. Read Ex. xii., 30-33, to show how ready the 
king was at last to obey God. Describe the leaving of 
the Israelites, who were all ready for the journey, as 
God had told them to be. 

2d. To teach how Christ is our Passover. 

Write or print the title of the lesson on the black- 
board, and teach them that it was the Passover, be- 
cause the angel of death passed over the houses where 
‘the blood was. 

Ask them if they would like to have a sign to keep 
the angel of death out of their houses. Tell them that 
there is something better to wish for than that; that 
death only lasts a little while. The better thing is to be 
among those whom Jesus will take with him when he 
comes again into the world; take with him to live in 
heaven forever, in the place he is now getting ready. 

Tell them that there is a sign of blood which every 
one must wear who would be counted in that company. 
How can we have the sign put on us? By taking Jesus 
for our Saviour; by saying, ‘‘I could never be good 
enough to go and live in heaven; but Jesus will take 
away my sins because he died on the cross.” Jesus thus 
becomes our Passover, and Satan cannot harm us, or 
count us in his band. 

Teach the children to recite the Golden Text; for 
they will now understand something of its meaning. 

Teachers will find the Wordless Book a valuable 
illustration with which to close this lesson. It con- 
tains a black page representing a heart full of sin; a 
red page, which covers the black page, and is the sign 
of saving blood ; and then a white page, which repre- 
sents a black and sinful heart cleansed by the blood. 

It adds to the force of the illustration to cut the 
book in the shape of a heart. 

The Wordless Book is for sale at the Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Reading-room, 304 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


Lecture-F Room Lath. 


By Henry Warp BEEOHER. 


FISHERS OF MEN.* 


ECENT reminiscences of Harlan Page have been 
much in my thoughts, and have suggested the 
inspired command to watch for souls, the example of 
the Apostles themselves, and the striking figure which 
was employed by the Saviour when he said, ‘‘I will 
make you fishers of men ”—a figure which was very 
appropriate, because the chief disciples had followed 
the pursuit of fishing; a figure drawn from their occu- 
pation, and therefore applied to their future condition 
in a manner which would be very impressive to them. 
There is of course a great deal of difference in the 
condition of different persons. There are some who 
can hardly be said to have the responsibility of a gen- 
eral watching for souls laid upon them. They are shut 
up, as it were. They are precluded by their circum- 
stances from this most blessed of all Christian labor. 
Yet those excuse themselves often who have been 
called to watch for souls; as it were, to lie in wait for 
them, to study them, to do a little by them, as men in 
the business world do by important persons that they 
have to deal with. They find out about them; they 
measure them; they learn something of their history ; 
they ascertain what their weaknesses are; they inform 
themselves as to their strong points. One of the im- 
portant things that men do in transacting business to- 


* Fripay EvENrne, December 10, 1880. Hymns (Plymouth Collec- 
tion): Nos. 813, 733, 687, 648. Reported expressly for-The Chrie- 
‘tian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 


gether is to get an idea of cach other, and that for their 
own worldly profit. A lawyer wants to know exactly 
what the antagonistic lawyer is, what he will do, and 
what he will not do. A general always studies the 
general on the other side. Sherman studied John- 
ston, and said that he never made a mistake while he 
was before him, giving him the highest praise. Grant 
studied Lee—how far he might go and how far he 
might not go, what he could do and what he could not 
do. 

But the illustrations of the Saviour are still more | 
personal. They applied to hunting and fishing. A 
man who goes out hunting, whether it be fowls of the 
heaven or beasts of the earth, he subordinates his own 
convenience and everything else to the catching of 
them. It is very amusing to see what men will do to 
gratify their love for hunting. They will go down on 
the South coast for sea fowl—duck, geese, etc.—and 
lie all night in uncomfortable and disagreeable places, 
and get up in the morning and, if necessary, creep for 
a mile through the wet sedge to get achance at the 
wary and shy fowls; and they think themselves well 
paid. if they get one or twoto bag. Men will go all 
over the continent to kill deer and moose and seals, 
enduring wet and cold and rude fare and everything 
else that is contrary to the ordinary and natural com- 
fort of men. They will face hards@ip, and not care for 
it, in order to kill these animals and bring them and 
their skins back triumphantly. 

The same is true of fishing. Men prepare themselves, 
and practice, and become very expert in all the ways 
of fish; and what is most striking is that men who are 
dainty among men at once submit themselves to the 
peculiarities of birds and beasts. A man does not un- 
dertake to kill grouse as he does geese. A man does 
not go into the woods and say, ‘‘I am a man, a lord of 
creation, and everything is given to suit my ideas and 
come to me; I won’t go to him.” On the contrary, he 
submits himself to the instinct of every creature that 
walks or flies. If deep sea fishing requires one sort of 
adaptation, he adapts himself to it. If brook fishing 
requires another sort of adaptation, he adapts himself 
to that. If the net is required, he takes that. If 
ground bait is required, he takes that. Anything to 
catch fish. Anything to fill his bag. So men submit 
themselves to days and seasons, to insects, to beasts, 


-wild or tame, as the case may be; and they become 


absolutely subordinate for the sake of getting the game 
they seek; and when they have got it, it all is over. 

Now, suppose the same thing were employed in be- 
ing fishers of men. Here is a crooked character in the 
neighborhood, and everybody is afraid of him; and a 
man says, ‘‘ Where is he! I will tackle him, ” and 
goes to work; and if he does not get him at one time, 
he will do it at another time. 

Sometimes a man will watch through a whole season 
a pool where he thinks there is a five-pound trout, and 
will watch morning and night, never becoming dis- 
couraged, until at last he gets him, and then it is a 
trophy that we do not hear the last of. 

Suppose a man were to deal in the same way with 
men. There is a fellow down yonder; if he were to 
be brought into the Christian life the head of a gang 
would be lost, and they would be dispersed and scat- 
tered. He ought to be caught, but nobody catches 
him; nobody studies his disposition; nobody gets 
his friendship ; nobody breathes the ardor of his soul 
upon him; nobody has a soul to wrap around his soul. 
The most powerful thing in this world is soul sym- 
pathy kept continually at a focus upon another soul. 
First or last it tells. He is the most desolate man on 
the face of the earth, I do not care if he sits under a 
crown or on a pile of gold, for whose soul nobody 
cares ; and I do not care how poor or weak a man may © 
be, there is no soul more to be congratulated than one 
for whom some one breathes ardent prayers from day 
to day, and is never discouraged, and in season and 
out of season brings influences to bear for his elevation 
and salvation. 

It seems to me that, ordinarily speaking, while there 
are exceptions, every man has got to prove that his 
case is an exception. The presumption is that every 
man ought to be a watcher for some soul. Some men > 
have many souls that they watch for. 

This recalls the case of my old friend the engineer, 
who is now in heaven. He used to run from Boston 
on the morning express train. Ihave forgotten just 
now how our acquaintance came about; but it did 
come about. He was a big man; I think he would 
weigh two hundred and fifty pounds. A very faith- 
ful man he was in his business; and he was a man of 
ardor and enthusiasm for souls; after he became a little 
acquainted with me he used to make me ride with him ; 
and he would give me an account of his hunting and 
fishing for souls. I suppose he was the means of 
rescuing fifty men from the devil’s death, clothing 
them and getting them into business. Even while he 
was running his engine he was thinking of his work— 
for his real work was among souls. The moment he 
got into the depot off went his engineer’s clothes and 
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on went his ordinary dress, and he started around 


town to look after some of his cases, to inquire about 
them, to speak with them, and to say something which 
kept them warm all the time. He never left his eggs 
long enough for them to get cold. He drew out his 
praying list one day; I found that he had a strip of 
paper on which were written ten or fifteen names; and 
he said that each day he prayed for every single one of 
them. Sometimes he was more particularly moved in 
behalf of this one, and sometimes in behalf of that one. 
Said he, ‘‘ As soon as one of these is converted I put 
another on the list. There are ever so many waiting 
to get on the list, but I cannot put more than fifteen 
on.” He was always praying somebody on or some- 
body off from that list of his. He gave me someof the 
most affecting accounts that I ever heard in my life. 

Now, his qualification was simply that he had good 
sense, great heartedness, and unbounded faith in work- 
ing for men with sympathy and determination; and 
he neverlet go. Henever gave up. He pursued men 
as one would pursue game. He was a genuine hunter. 
He was like the hound that seeks the boar in the 
forest or on the mountain. He was like a hunting 
dog at the squirrel’s hole. Let him once go in where 
there was a soul to save and he never forgot that there 
was one there; and he hunted for him, he watched 
for him, he set traps for him. 

A man may hunt men, not for any purpose of his 
own but toraise them out of sin into righteousness, 
- out of unbelief into faith, eut of loneliness among men 
into intimate relation with God, and loving compan- 
ionship with the Lord Jesus Christ. 

This is the work that does not even require that men 
should agree in respect to church doctrine, although 


I think there are many church doctrines which are_ 


eminently favorable to it. A strong desire that men 
may be purified, consoled, lifted up, through faith in 
the Lord Jesus Chrisf—I think that is the main quali- 
fication ; and I think that is the respect in which every 
one of us should put the question to himself, whether 
he is faithful to his Saviour and faithful to his fellows 
in being a fisher of men. 

When a man begins to work in this way he comes to 
look opon men’s sins and wants and miseries as a sur- 
geon looks upon the wounds of his patients. 
astonishing what gentleness, what. charity, a man bas 
toward men whom he is trying to save; what won- 
derful revolution his feelings undergo respecting them. 
The whole attitude of his soul is changed. Instead of 
criticising and blaming them, he says, ‘‘ How shall I 
rescue them? How shallI cover their multitude of 
wants? How shall they be redeemed?” Where that 
spirit exists the church cannot. be other than growing 
all the time; and where the church does not grow it is 
because that spirit does not exist within it. That in- 
strument by which more than any other God brings 
men to the kingdom is personal effort. 


Religions 


MISSIONARY NOTES. 


—The Bishop of Madras, in the course of a recent visitation 
tour through the Crustelugu mission, confirmed 259 native 
candidates. 

—The Sultan of the Zanzibar is about to study the organ- 
ization of the French navy. He was expected in Marseilles 
in July for that purpose. 

—Forty Mormon emissaries left Utah in April for aggres- 
sive efforts in securing recruits, principally in the Old World. 
There are hundreds of them in this sort of service. 

—The Rev. W. H. Barlow has communicated the offer of a 
friend to give £1,000 to the C. M. S., of London, for the pur- 
pose of sending a missionary to the Esquimaux on the Mac- 
kenzie River. 

—Two vessels sailed from the port of Monrovia in April, 
carrying 300,000 pounds of coffee, besides other produce, to 
_ which the labors of the new interior towns of Brewervill ande 
Arthington have largely contributed. 

—The increase in the number of native workers in con- 
nection with the missions of the London Missionary Society 
is given as follows: Native ordained pastors in 1870, 106; 
in 1880, 371. Native preachers in 1870, 1,644; in 1880 4,529. 

—Captain Neres Fereira, Governor of Benguela, and some 
other officers, have placed themselves at the disposal of 
the Geographical Society of Lisbon for a new Portuguese 
expedition from the west to the east upon an itinerary like 
that of Serpa Pinto. : 

—A private letter from the few: G. Litchfield, dated Kagei, 
January 20th, mentions that a fleet of canoes had arrived 
there from Uganda, bringing news that Mr. Mackay and Mr. 
Pearson were together at Mtesa’s, and both well. 

—The Baptist Woman’s Missionary Socicty have opened 
two schools in Grand Vassa County, Liberia, under the care 
of Mrs. Jacob Voubrunn and Mrs. Robert F. Hill. The Vassa 
-nation manifests special desire for schools and teaching. 

—The Rev. W. Schapira is carrying on at Gaza an inter- 
esting work among the Mohammedans. In his school for 
Moslem girls he has forty-five in regular attendance and in 
that for Moslem boys about forty, besides forty-eight girls 
and forty-two boys in the Greek schools. 

—The total receipts of the A. M. H. 8. and its auxiliaries 
from New England during the past year were 205,915.81. 
_ Of this $78,859.16 were expended within its own bounds, and 


It is 


$132,056.65 were forwarded to the national institution for 
its general work. 

—The Baptists have completed a chapel at Tahlequah, In- 
dian Territory, through the munificence of alady. The In- 
dian university at the same point has had,a total attendance 


of fifty-seven during the year. Of these five have been study- 


ing for the ministry. 

—The Lord Mayor of London has given a dinner to Dr. 
Moffatt, the venerable African missionary. Several mem- 
bers of the C. M. 8. Committee and the Secretaries were pres- 
ent. Canon Hore delivered an address on behalf of the mis- 
sionary societies represented. 

—Rev. Kelly M. Kemp, a graduate of Lincoln University, 
who sailed with his wife from New York in February for the 
Mendi Mission, Good Hope Station, on Sherbro Island, West 
Africa, died of acclimating fever, May 29. He was ordained 
April 10, and set apart for the church work of the A. M. A. 
His widow will return to America. 

—There is a project for holding an international exhibi- 
tion in Shanghaiin 1882. Already 22,000 applications are 
reported from European and American manufacturers for 
space. [tis believed the Chinese authorities will be favor- 
able to the exhibition. | 

—The Jews are making efforts for establishing a colony in 
the district of Gilead and Moab, and have secured a grant 
from the Sultan of 1,500.000 acres of land for the purpose, for 
which they are to pay a largeamount of money. Thecolony 
is to be tributary to the Porte. 

—Ten small books based upon the Ten Commandments, 
comparing the teaching and fruits of Buddhism and Chris- 


tianity respecting the several moral duties enjoined in the 


decalogue, have been prepared in Japanese by the Rev. Mr. 
De Forest. 
—During the past twenty years, in the Island of Mauritius; 


| no less than eighty heathen inmates of the government 


prison have received the Gospel and been baptized, mostly 
by the Bengali pastor, the Rev. C. Kushalli. 

—The number of native Christian adherents of the C. M. 8. 
Mission in Ceylon is 6,030, of whom just 4,000 are adults, and 
nearly 1,500 communicants. Their contributions to religious 
objects last year amounted to Rs.15,177, and those of the Eu- 
ropean friends in Ceylon to Rs.21,052, making together about 
£3,100 raised in the island. 

—Mr. James Stevenson, of Scotland, has offered to the 
London Missionary Society and the Livingstone Mission, for 


the establishment and maintenance of stations on the line of 


road between the ports on Lake Tanganyika and Quilimane, 
£4,000 as a contribution toward the civilization of south- 
eastern Africa. 

—Important ecclesiastical changes are taking otis in 
Ceylon in consequence of the proposed withdrawal of the 
State subsidies from the Bishop. Steps have been taken to 
form a synod for the diocese. Fears are entertained that the 
new movement will seriously affect the missionary work on 
the Island. 

—The recent Episcopal Convention in Danville, Va., in 
solemn council affirmed: ‘* We believe that the time has ar- 
rived when our parochial clergy should recognize the fact 
that the Negroes within their parochial bounds are an inte- 
gral part of their parochial work, and that such work cannot 
longer be ignored or neglected.” 

—A new college has lately been founded at Cambridge, 
England, which is intended especially for the training of 
missionaries at home and abroad. It is to be called Selwyn 
College, in memory of the missionary Bishop Selwyn. Al- 
ready £21,000 has been promised toward the erection of the 
buildings needed. 

—Bishop Crowther, of the Niger, reports a visit from a 
wealthy chief from Okrika, a town of 10,000 people, forty 
miles from Bonny, never yet visited by a mission agent. The 
chief announced that the Christianity of the Bonny mission 
had extended to the town, that the people had built a church 
for Christian worship accommodating 500 people, which was 
filled every Sabbath, a school-boy from the Brass Mission 
reading the service. 

—The cause of education has greatly advanced since Chris- 
tian missions were establisaed in Japan. In @ population 


| of 33.580,000, there have been organized 18,712 public schools 


and 2,256 private schools, with 1,973,000 pupils. There are 
fifty-one normal institutes, with 5,022 pupils; twenty-one 
government colieges, with 3,072 students. Most of these 
schools are supplied to a greater or less extent with Christian 
teachers. 

—Mr. Hore, of the Ujiji Mission, reports that the African 
king Mirambo rules over a territory of from ten to fifteen 
thousand square miles. He is a total abstainer from intoxi- 
cants, and is earnestly desirous of improving himself and his 
people. Dr. Southern, who is laboring in Mirambo’s king- 
dom, is exceeding encouraged in the work at his station, and 
especially in the interest manifested for knowledge of the 
way of salvation. 

—The value of medical missions as an agency for effectual- 


ly opening the door in China has been illustrated by the re- 


cent addition of a medical missionary to the C. M. 8. Fuh- 
Chow Mission. Dr. Van Someren Taylor has traveled from 
town to town and from village to village in the Fuh-Kien 
Province—in one district seeing 1,600 patients in three weeks 
—and even in places where the Gospel message of itself had 
failed attraet hearers his medicines have been successful in 


‘bringing together an attentive audience. 


—Four Roman Catholic missionaries have gone to the Bap- 
tist Mission at San Salvador. They were brought by a Por- 
tuguese vessel to the point where the Congo ceases to be 
navigable, and escorted from there to San Salvador by a 
lieutenant and a detachment of the navy. They carried with 
them some holy water, fire-arms, silver vases and a golden 
crown, and offered them to the King of San Salvador, from 
the King of Portugal. The King received them and returned 
thanks, saying that it was the most beautiful present he had 
ever received: He has promised his protection to the mis- 


sionaries. 


ed 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Jewish congregation in this city of which the Rev. Dr. 
Kohler is rabbi has decided hereafter to hold regular religious 
services on Sunday. 

—The Central Congregational Church, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
sold its former house of worship, on Ormond Place, for $15,000, to 
an Episcopal organization. 

—Professor W. B. Harper is conducting a summer school for the 
study of Hebrew at the Morgan Park Baptist Theological Seminary. 
Me is meeting with good success. 

—The Rey. A. H. Newman, formerly Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in Rochester (N. Y.) Theological Seminary, has just been 
elected Professor of Old Testament Exegesis and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the Toronto Baptist Theological Seminary, Canada. 

—The Rev. George Washington Smith, D.D., of Jamaica, L. I., has 
accepted a call to the rectorship of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn, recently left pastorless by the departure 
of the Rev. Mr. Leonard for Washington. D. C. Dr. Smith will be- 
gin his labors there very shortly. 

—The ‘** Sunday-School Times ,” speaking of the discussions about 
the qualifications of Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, 
says: “It is a great deal more important to consider what are the 
responsibilities and duties of any position in the Sunday-school than 
to discuss the kind of man for that position. It is a great deal more 
practical also; for the man who has sucha position can look im- 
partially at a statement of its demands in the line of responsi- 
bilities and duties, when he could not bea fair judge of his own 
conformity to an ideal standard of the sort of man for the place.” 


NEW ENGLAND. 


-— Huntington, of Worcester, Mass., has declined the eall of 
Calvary Church, this city. 
THE WEST. 


—Maj. D. W. Whittle and wife are spending July at Mackinaw. 
The Major has but recently returned from evangelistic work in Great 
Britain. 

—The Rev. R. D. Sheppard, of the Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Chufch, Chicago, will with his family spend a part of the summer 
vacation at Martha’s Vineyard. 

—The Rev. D. S. Johnson, lately pastor of the Hyde Park (Iils.) 
Presbyterian Church, has received a hearty call to the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Springfield, Ils. 

—Professor James Y. Hyde, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
has gone east fora few weeks’ rest. Professor Fisk of the same 
Seminary is still supplying the First Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 

—The Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, has 
granted its pastor, Dr. A. C. George, a vacation of three months in > 
which to visit Europe. He 1s a delegate to the Methodist Ecumenical 
Council which meets in London. 

—The pulpit of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, will be 
occupied during the absence of its pastor, the Rev. H. Y. Miller, by 
the Rev. David Burrill, of Davenport, Iowa, and the Rev. Dr. Pax- 
ton, of Washington, D.C. Mr. Miller will visit Lake George and 
Saratoga during his vacation. 

—Bishop Cheney, who has been absent from his pulpit in Christ 
Church, Chicago, but twice during the year, preached his last sermon 
before vacation Sunday evening, July 17th. The Bishop said that he 
thought he had earned a rest. He exhorted the congregation to be 
faithful in their attendance upon the regular service of the church 


durin his absence. 
e Rev. James H. Bournes is accused by a committee of the 


Chicago Presbytery, which has carefully investigated the case, “‘ of 
deception, dishonesty in business, and violation of his ordination 
vows, to the injury of his reputation as a Christian, and to the shame 
and reproach of the Christian religion of which he is a minister.” 
The report of the committee was adopted, and the time of the trial 
will be fixed at the first meeting of the Presbytery in September. 

—Colonel Ingersoll has sued a Mr. Rhodes, of Chicago, for in- 
fringing the copyright law in the printing and selling in pamphlet 
form of his lectures andspeeches. The defense is that these lectures 
have been printed from newspaper reports, carefully revised by their 
author, and that these reports not having been duly filed in Wash- 
ington under the copyright law are public property. The suit makes 
it evident that Col. Ingersoll cares very much more about the profit 
he receives from his lectures than for any influence they may exert 
in favor of what he calls free thought. 

—The Rev. Thomas Harrison, whose labors at Indianapolis were 
so greatly blessed, has had equal success at the (Tippecanoe) Battle- 
Ground Camp Meeting, near Lafayette, Ind. Mr. H. is to take part 
in camp meetings soon to be held at Des Plaines and Lake Bluff, 
near Chicago. The special correspondent of the Chicago ** Tribune,” 
who expected to find him a fanatic, says that Mr. H. is a simple- 
hearted, enthusiastic and faithful Christian man, and that though he 
lacks the graces of oratory and the strength which comes from edu- 
cation he has a wonderfully magnetic power over an audience. 

—Dr. R. W. Patterson has resigned bis chair of Evidences and 
Ethics in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the Northwest. 
He has held this chair for the last eight years and was previously 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church of Chicago for over thirty 
years. His retirement will leave a sad vacancy in the ranks of the 
Presbyterian church of the Northwest, but his withdrawal from the 
seminary leaves the Directors free to choose a Faculty as thoroughly 
Old School and conservative as they desire. The doctor will proba- 
bly accept a professorship in some seminary similar to the one he now ~ 
resigns. 

FOREIGN. 

—The Baptist churches of Central and Eastern — have 
formed a union or convention, embracing Germany, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Holland, Russia, Poland and Turkey, and reaching into 
Africa. There are nearly 30,000 Baptists in this vast region, where 
fifty years ago there were hardly any. 

—There has been a serious quarrel in the hierarchy of the Greek 
Church in Palestine owing to schemes of some reformers who de- 
sire the Patriarchto open his accounts to general inspection. In 
consequence of the troubles which have arisen one of the bishops 
has found it convenient to go into retirement for a while. 

—The English Church Union is about to make another appeal to | 
the House of Lords for a writ of habeas corpus for the discharge 
of the Rev. S. F. Green from prison. The Charch of England Work- 
ingmen’s Society is preparing petitions to Mr. Gladstone, asking him 
to release the Rev. S. F. Green from prison until the pending appeal 
in the House of Lords is decided. It is generally believed among the 
Ritualistic party that Mr. Gladstone will accede to the prayer of the 
petition. 

—Miss Maggie Scott, a missionary of this city, started for Liberia 
recently on the bark Monro via for the purpose of having a seminary 
built there for the education of young girls. Building materials worth 
$5,000, which were given by persons in this city, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, were stowed in the vessel. A charter for the institu- 


tion has been secured from the state of Maryland, and also an annual 
endowment of $5,000. The institution will be called Al! Saints’ Hall. 
The government of Liberia has given two hundred acres of land to 


the seminary. 
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Science and Art. 


Mr. Poynter is about to paint an important and 
impressive picture, the subject of which is the ‘‘ Visit 
of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon.” The scale adopted 
will be larger than usual, as the artist has chosen a 
canvas about eight feet long by five feet high. The 
scene is the hall of the palace of the Hebrew monarch, 
and the roof is supported by massive and colored 
columns, with richly carved and gilded capitals of 
quasi-Persepolitan design—at least they are more like 
the remains in the ruins of the ancient capital of 
Xerxes than anything else. The middle of the roof 
is, in Greek manner, open to the air; by this means 
light fills the hall and displays the numerous and 
sumptuously clad figures who attend the reception of 
the Princess by the stately and yet youthful King. She 
is in the act of ascending the far-reaching white 
marble steps of the throne of Solomon, which are 
guarded on either side by emblematic lions of gold. 
The Queen, whose ‘‘tint” is of a deep golden hue, 
wears white tissues, through which much of her form. 
is, after the Egyptian mode, distinguishable; over 
these robes are placed jewels and golden ornaments; 
her «action is eager and yet dignified as, with rapid 
stcps, she advances toward Solomon, who, with equal 
rankness of movement, descends to meet his beautiful 
visitor. His dress is quite as sumptuous as hers, and 
is laden with gold and gems. About the throne are 
groups of councilors and fan-bearers; near them is a 
row of lovely female musicians, whose tall harps re- 
semble those of the Egyptians. Other attendants fill 
the intercolumniations of the back-ground, over whose 
heads we have, between the capitals of the pillars, 
glimpses of the outer air. The queen’s litter-bearers, 
guards, and courtiers are at the foot of the steps, 
where her litter waits. 


- 


In connection with the proposed Channel Tunnel the 
main problems presenting themselves are, whether the 
Channel can be tunneled through a stratum which is 
impregnable to water, and whether machinery can be 
utilized to accelerate the labor of boring. Up to the 
present the work is in a satisfactory state. <A shaft 
has been sunk at Abbott’s Cliff, and a gallery of about 
900 yards driven, the diameter being seven feet. The 
machinery already available for this boring accom- 

plished sixty-seven lineal yards in a week, a rate of 
progress which would only give an advance of two 
miles per year. But hopes are entertained of the 
machinery being made more effective, and of course 
operations can be carried on at both sides of the Chan- 
nel, the meeting place being in the middle. The tun- 
nel is kept perfectly free from any accumulation of 
water by means of pumps, and a good average rate of 
work is maintained. A second shaft has been sunk at 
Shakespeare Cliff, where the work promises to be even 
more satisfactory. A very superior boring machine is 
used, and another more powerful engine is being fitted 
up with which to drive it. The progress of the work 
up to the present time is regarded as most satisfactory, 
and the promoters continue to be sanguine of the ulti- 
mate success of their scheme. 


There is another halt in the construction of the East 
River Bridge for want of materials. Nearly all the 
steel, more than 5,000 tons, has been delivered to the 
rolling mill and about 3,000 tons has been rolled into the 
shapes required. As the bridge now appears there is 
a gap about midway across the river, where the floor 
beams are not laid, but enough beams are in position 
between the towers or on the approaches to completely 
span the river, if they were joined, 240 out of a total 
of 731 having been laid. The engineers remark that 
thus far in the erection of the work all calculations 
have been verified by the facts. The center span 
comprises about 45 per cent. of the whole saperstruc- 
ture. 


Recent experiments. appear to have demonstrated 
that coal dust in mines not only much promotes and 
extends explosion in mines, by reason of the rapid in- 
flammability of the finely divided combustible, and of 
the readiness with which it becomes and remains sus- 
pended in air currents, but that it may also be itself 
readily brought into operation as a fiercely burning 
agent which will carry flame rapidly as far as its mix- 
ture with air extends, and will operate even as an 
exploding agent through the medium of a portion of 
fire-damp in the air of the mine, the existence of 
which, in the absence of the dust, would not be at 
tended by any danger. 


_An interesting process for preparing compressed fuel 
from coal dust has been devised by Mr. L. Trallo. The 
dust is placed in an iron vessel provided with an archi- 
medean screw and heated by means of steam. As the 
vapor is driven out of the dust it is withdrawn from 
_.the apparatus by a large air-pump, and at the same 
time a certain distillation of the volatile portions of 


the coal takes place, which renders it somewhat co- 
hesive. It is then pressed into bricks of suitable size 
by means of asteamram. The fuel thus prepared is 
said to give general satisfaction in Germany, where the 
process is quite extensively used. 


The exploring party sent to Greece last Fall by the 
American. Archzological Institute has commenced 
active operations at Assos, on the southwest corner of 
the Troad, opposite the Island of Mitylene. The ruins 
at that place are of the most interesting character, the 
remains of the theater being the most perfect in 
existence. The Boston Museum of Fine Arts will 
co-operate with the explorers by placing on exhibition 
in its hall a large plan of the city of Assos, on which 
the progress of the work will be marked from month 
to month. | 


The most painful thing a diver has to contend with 
in his under-water explorations is imperfect vision. 
Spectacles have been invented by means of which the 
eye can see clearly through water, the lenses being not 
of glass, but air lerses which restore the refractive 
power which the human eye loses under water; in 
fact, they represent a successful attempt to make a 
man’s eye like that of a fish. 


Paper belting is used with success in the machinery 
hall of an exhibitiona@ow held in Japan. It is stated 
that the belting made of paper has been tested and 
found to be much stronger than that made of ordinary 
leather. 


Hooks and Anthors. 


TYLOR S ANTHROPOLOG 


It is barely an exaggeration to say that the entire 
science of anthropology is the growth of the last 
twenty-five years. Preparations had been made ear- 
lier, but systemstic comparisons and wisely directed 
studies were left for our generation. There is no 
question of the accuracy and superlative importance 
of the results of anthropology, and indeed the reading 
public have a fragmentary acquaintance with them 
through numerous essays and lectures, yet hitherto 
there has been no general work at once authoritative 
and comprehensive ; but now this want has been sup- 
plied by Mr. Tylor in a very superior manner. 

His text-book is of such rare merit that only warm 
commendation would be just. It is a wonderful epit- 
ome of a vast subject, or more truly a number of vast 
subjects from each of which he has extracted by a 
happy choice just that portion necessary to analyze 
the factors of civilization and to make the reader un- 
derstand their origins and their effects. The skill 
thus employed affords the reader a clear insight into 
that broad history of mankind which includes the 
whole race and displays the underlying principles of 
human progress—a history far more important than 
the narrative of the events in the life of a single nation. 
Indeed we can hardly suppress the feeling that the 
history of Rome or Greece, over which our children 
toil, as we toiled and our fathers before us, is trivial 
beside the universal hisfory of civilization ; therefore 
we hope that Mr. Tylor’s book will be widely read and 
studied. It is an attractive volume, both from its 
appearance and from the excellencies of the style, 
which is throughout interesting and polished, some- 
times very felicitous, though nowhere strikingly origi- 
nal or individual. The illustrations are well chosen 
and executed, and are sufficiently numerous. The 
spirit which animates the book cannot be better indi- 
cated than by the sentences with which it closes: 


Readers who have come thus far need not be told in many 
words of what the facts must have already brought to their minds— 
that the study of man and civilization is not only a matter of scien- 
tific interest, but at once passes into the practical business of life. 
We have init the means of understanding our own lives and our 
place in the world, vaguely and imperfectly it is true, but at any rate 
more clearly than any former generation. 

It remains for us only to notice the contents in 
order to indicate the ground covered by the author. 
The book opens with a summary of the geological his- 
tory of man; then follows a general description of 
those qualities by which mankind is different from 
animals, and also of those serving to separate the dif- 
ferent races. Two chapters are taken up with a cap- 
ital account of the principles of language, the natural 
sequel to which is a chapter on the development of 
writing. The remainder of the volume, a little more 
than half, is devoted to the history of the evolution of 
civilization. 
ingheads: Arts of Life, history of tools, manufactures, 
dress, building, etc. ; Arts of Pleasure, poetry, danc- 
ing and art; Science; the Spirit-world; History and 
Mythology; and Society. Of course only the essen- 
tial generalizations, the cardinal points, are consid- 


1 Anthropology: An Introduction to the Study of Man and Civili- 
zation. By Edward B. Tylor. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


The matter is grouped under the follow- 


ered, yet everywhere the proportion is preserved, no 
part being unduly prominent: 

Mr. Tylor’s success is so great that we hope he may 
be induced thereby to write a fuller treatise. The 
principal fault we find with the present work is its 
brevity. 


THE LAND OF GILEAD. 


This is, first of all, a book of travel for a purpose. — 
Mr. Laurence Oliphant conceived a project of redeem- 
ing a large tract of waste land in Palestine by means of 


colonization from Europe; and since for many reasons | 


the Jews were more available than any other people, 
and just now least welcome of any to European powers 
generally, by means of Jewish colonization. In pur- 
suit of this purpose he traveled extensively through the 
Land of Gilead, accompanied by his friend, Captain 
Owen Phibbs, without the usual unwieldy escort, at 
comparatively little expense, accepting such accommo- 
dations as the country afforded, and by so much get- 
ting closer to the people themselves. 

The country at this time happened to be unusually 
well governed, and the trip being through a region 
much less known than the west side of the Jordan, and 
somewhat eventful, has issued in a book, very reada- 
ble, very instructive, and full of sensible suggestions 
as to the recovery of that land of chiefest historic inter- 
est under the sun, of which Gilead is a part. The nar- 
rative is accompanied by a map on which is indicated 
the itinerary of travel and the route of possible rail- 
roads. 

The benevolent project of Mr. Oliphant, however, 
waits upon the by no means ready assent of the Turk- 
ish goverrment to improve its domain and its revenue. 
It is far too sensible to commend itself to this desper- 
ately misled ahd misleading rule. 

Mr. Oliphant’s object is thus stated : 

The project of Mr. Oliphant consists in detaching from the * Mu- 
tessariflik ” of Nablous the province of Belka, upon the left hand of 
Jordan, there to found, with the aid of foreign capitalists, a colony 
where, in the first instance, the Jewish subjects of H. M. the Sultan 
would be invited to dwell, as well as any Jews who might desire to 
establish themselves upon their ancestral soil. 

They wonld bring their business intelligence, their industry, and 
their wealth to bear upon the new enterprise, and would give it an 
energetic and enlightened impulse. 

It is, above all, to those Mussulman refugees whose fate is the 
source of constant uneasiness to the paternal government of the Sul- 
tan that Mr. Oliphant looks to furnish the popular working element 
of the youthful colony. 

By transferring to the Belka some thousands of these sober, en- 
during, hardy and experienced agriculturists the success of this great 
** model farm ” would be insured, and the happiness of these unfortu- | 
nates, most of whom wander about, homeless, hungry, and without 
occupation, would be secured, and all the — arising from 
an idle state would be removed from them. 


The siiaied objects of Mr. Oliphant’s project are to restore to 
cultivation lands replete with fertile soil, well-watered and richly- 
wooded, which are now abandoned to small nomadic tribes from 
which the empire derives neither material, political nor fiscal assist- 
ance. 

The works of public utility which belong to the scheme of this 
project comprise a railway from Haifar to the Jordan, near the Dead 
Sea, which might ultimately be prolonged to the _— of Akaba on 
the Red Sea. 

To this trip was added another through the Lebanon 
ranges and the Plain of the Bukoa. The reader of this 
book will find himself treated to a great fund of in- 
formation as to the existing beliefs, customs and condi- 
tions of the people, as well as the possibilities of the 


land itself. 


Hints on Household Taste in Furniture, Upholstery and 
Other Details. By Charles L. Eastlake. Edited with notes 
by Charles C. Perkins, M. A. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) The publication of the sixth American edition of this 
well-known book is the very best evidence of its value. Mr. 
Eastlake was a pioneer in a field in which he has now a host 
of fellow laborers, but he has not lost his preéminence in it_ 
because of the multitude of his later rivals. The first appear- 
ance of the substance of this volume in the form of articles 
contributed to ‘‘ The Queen” and ‘‘ The London Review” was - 
the beginning of a new era in home making and household 
decoration. That art is becoming so generally the hand- 


maid and servant of every-day life is largely due to the | 


initial impulse in this direction given by Mr. Eastlake. Be- 
fore he raised the adornment of the home to the sphere of 
zesthetics, art was thought toe sacred a thing to be set to this 
work of enriching and beautifying family life. Artists held 
to a conception of their work which excluded the details of 
household ornamentation. If Socrates brought philosophy 
from heaven to be the familiar companion of men, Mr. East- 
lake and his fellow laborers in this fruitful field brought art 
from the narrow circle into which only opulence and the high- 
est culture could penetrate to become the joy and the educator 
of men and women in their habitual surroundings. That this 
was no small service is seen by the marvelous transforma- 
tion which is changing homely and prosaic houses into the 
dwelling places of taste and beauty. Leaving her heights, 
art is making acquaintance with common humanity and 
giving daily life that touch of grace for which all men and 
women long even unconsciously. The best artists are study- 
ing the needs of the home in the direction of beauty with 
the same zeal and genius which they once put into master- 


1 The Land of Gilead. By Laurence Oliphant. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
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pieces. Furniture, carpets, mantles and hangings of all 
kinds are now subjects for the highest artistic skill. There 
are extravagances in this development of the art feeling, but 
that in the end it will greatly enrich and broaden human life 
there is little doubt. This new edition is published at a 
moderate price and in a style worthy of the subject. It will 
find its way into many homes, an ornament in itself and an 
inspirer of beauty in its surroundings. 

A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. Mal- 
- lock. (Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Mr. Mallock has attained 
to the reputation of a very clever writer. Among ephemeral 
productions there are none, perhaps, that attract more at- 
tention-than his. It is with the more regret, therefore, that 
we read the work before us. It must be classed not only 
with what is called ‘‘ sensational” fiction. but with sensa- 
-tional fiction of the most undesirable type. The atmosphere 
of the book is thoroughly sensual, and is all the more pene- 
trating by reason of its delicacy. Of plot and incident there 
is but little. The hero isa rich and highly cultivated Eng- 
lishman, who has so poor an opinion of bis own soul that he 
doubts whether it is worth while to do anything for the bene- 
fit of the souls of others, which in general he considers still 
more valueless than his. He becomes deeply fascinated by 
a beaut'ful girl, whom the autbor would have us accept, 
apparently, as peculiarly the product of the civilization of 
the present century. She is exquisite, refined, intellectual, 
of unblemished name, but her moral nature has been almost 
hopelessly corrupted in early youth by an elderly rowé, who 
is portrayed in colors so unattractive that we wonder he 
should be able to corrupt any one. Between the hero and 
the heroine, Mr. Mallock sets to working out a somewhat ab- 
struse psychological problem, but stops short of solution and 
turns his romance into tragedy bythe death of both, leaving 
the author of the calamity to all appearances the uncon- 
cerned master of the situation. We naturally expect from 
Mr. Mallock a plea, more or less clearly suggested, for the 
Church of Rome. We have not been able to detect it; still 
less, any very obvious moral. It is true, the only really ad- 
mirable character in the book is a guardsman, turned priest; 
but he might as well have been a Protestant, and merely serves 
as a peg for speculation tohangunpon. Itisscarcely necessary 
to say that the work is well and clearly written. The descrip- 
tions of natural objects and scenes are charming. There are 
many passages which display keeninsight and careful study 
of human character and motive. Nevertheless we cannot but 
regard the book as unwholesome in tendency and likely to 
do injury to a large class of readers. 


A Nihilist Princess. From the French of M. L. Gagneur. 
(Jansen, McClurg & Co.) This is certainly one of the most 


engrossing novels of the day. The story moves against a 


tragic background of fact which is never out of the reader’s 
mind and which adds immensely to its power and interest. 
As its name indicates, it is a tale of the Nihilistic movement 
in Russia, and gives one a more comprehensible and ra- 
tional explanation of recent events than any sober state- 
ment of fact we have yet fallen upon. It opens up the pres- 
ent condition of affairs out of which the revolutionary 
movement takes its rise, goes over the ground and dicloses 
in the soil of Russian national life the elements which give 
germinating power to the ends of social and political order. 
It takes one into the world of intrigue which the Russian police 
service has vainly endeavored to penetrate, portrays the men 
and women who move there, discloses their motives and 
methods, shows how widespread this conspiracy against im- 


perial tyranny has become and how curiously good and evil | 
are confused in it. The tragic story of the Nihilist Princess — 


is no romance, woven by the fertile brain of a French nov- 
elist out of the materials of pure imagination, it is a tran- 
scription of current history, an episode out of a national 
drama fast hurrying to its climax. It is astory to be read 
with earnest thought, and no one will lay it down without a 
deeper comprehension of the Nihilistic movement and a new 
conception of the appalling difficulties which confront the 
Tsar. 


Madame Delphine. By George W. Cable. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) This pathetic little story is another of those 
careful studies of Creole life in which Mr. Cable has dis- 
covered such rich dramatic possibilities. It is the story of a 
Creole mother’s love, and it is told with that naturalness 
and power which characterize all Mr. Cable’s recent works 
of fiction. He has a genuine call to the office of novelist, 
and speaks from knowledge of life and of men gained at 
first hand. His stories have an intensity totally lacking in 
the pale bloodless American novel of culture. He dares to 
portray human passion in its strength and he has shown him- 
self fully competent for the task. Madame Delphine takes 
the reader into a new world although no farther away than 
New Orleans. It is a book full of humanity; colorless 
abstractions do not fill its pages with artificial speeches, but 
men and women love, suffer and die between its covers. It 
is a curious chapter out of a history full of romantic situa- 
tions which the world is fast forgetting. The characters 
bear the unmistakable stamp of life, but they are not such 
as we are likely to meet. The touch of old times is upon 
them, and they are all the more charming for it. The little 
priest is masterly. It is worth while to read the book just to 
make his acquaintance. Mr. Cable has a rich field all to 
himself. He ought to enrich our literature out of the treas- 
ures that lie buried in it. 


The Evangelical Revival, and other Sermons. (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton.) This is first of all-a beautiful book to 
handle and read. Of its contents it is enough to say that 
the Rev. R. W. Dale. D.D. of Birmingham, England, is the 
author. Dr. Dale, successor of the Rev. John Angell James, 
is one of the foremost preachers of the Independents: well 
known on this side the sea as one of the ablest of the Yale 
Lecturers on Preaching. The body of the book consists of a 
series of Sermons on Morals, and is to us the best part of it. 
The Moral Demands of Jesus Christ, The Education of the 
Conscience, The Necessity of Doing the Will of God, 


‘ 


Morality and the Evangelical Faith, are admirable discour- 
ses, each one, and ought to have a widereading. They 
are opportune as well as weighty. Dr. Dale’s admirable series 
of ‘‘ Work-day Sermons,” published many years ago, indi- 
cated him as a Christian casuist of exceptional insight. We 
are reminded, again and again, of the Dr. Dale we learned to 
admire long ago. ‘‘The Forgiveness of Sins” and ‘‘ Love 
for Jesus Christ” are, specially the former, calculated to 
right the misleading work of some of our rather famous 
preachers. We risk nothing in commending these fresh and 
invigorating discourses. The critic that wordered why we 
did not esteem Mr. Savage’s volume the ideal of sermonizing 
may learn why, by comparing this volume with that. 


Pepacton. By John Burroughs. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) Several of the papers contained in this attractive 
volume are in Mr. Burroughs’s best vein, and are, therefore, 
very good indeed. Indeed it may be said of such papers as 
the ‘‘Idyl of the Honey Bee” that they have a unique 
charm. Mr. Burroughs has a trained eye for natural 
phenomena; nothing escapes his observation. He has the 
genius of silence, and we are persuaded has more than once 
overheard nature in her moods of confession, when she 
thought the fields free from the hostile foot of man and the 
woods deserted. At any rate he has discovered many things 
which the ordinary observer might vainly seek for a life- 
time. He writes as much out of his heart as out of his 
head, and weaves tbrough his lines a charm of blended 
sympathy and knowledge. ‘‘ Pepacton”’ is a book to be read 
in the open air and with an open mind. These conditions 
secured, it will throw a spell over the most commonplace 
reader and make the world beautiful, for the time at least, 
by hints of deeper meanings than appear on the surface of 
things. 

Manuela Parides. (Roberts Brothers.) This is one of the 
brightest and most entertaining novels of the season. It 
combines in an unusual degree the various attractions of 
character, study. plot, incident and description. It brings 
within brief compass the Alps, the prosaic heights of Yonk- 
ers and the mining districts of the West. The story is un- 
usual, to say the Jeast, and. so far as our novel-reading goes, 
the plot is original. The author makes an apparently hope- 
less tangle of relations, and then proceeds to set them right 
with a very skillful and adroit hand. The hero of the story 
is strongly drawn, and the heroine is attractive enough to 
keep the reader in full sympathy with the efforts of the hero 
to win her. The story is told with admirable clearness and 
vivacity, and, with the exception of one or two suggestions 
that border on coarseness, is to be commended for its excel- 
lence of style and interest of plot. 


Wiat Every Mother Ought to Know. By Edward Ellis, 
M.D. (Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston.) This hook con- 
tains information given in a clear and practical way on the 
various subjects with which every mother needs to be familiar. 
It treats of the food, clothing and general management of 
children, and also describes fully some of the symptoms 
which precede serious illnesses, and which as soon as recog- 
nized show that no valuable time must be lost in getting 
medical aid. It also contains a diet table and dietary, and a 
chapter on injurics and accidents, with a list of the medicines 
and appliances which it is desirable to have in the house. It 
is a useful manual for daily reference, as it gives an inex- 
perienced mother the right solution to the problems which 
are constantly presented to herin the nursery, in as clear a 
manner and with as few technicalities as possible. 


The Emperor. By George Eber. (New York: William 
S. Gottsberger.) This capital story is a description of Egypt 
under the Roman dominion in the early period of Christianity. 
It is a full and accurate picture of one of the most interesting 
ages in the history of the world, and could only have been 
painted by one who, like Eber, is ascholar of rare range 
and fullness of knowledge and a writer of fine imaginative and 
dramatic power. It will amply repay the most careful read- 
ing, as will all this admirable series, five in number, and 
covering as many different epochs in the history of Egypt. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Whittier issummering at North Conway, N. H. 

—A Dutch monthly has been begun, devoted to the inter- 
est of literature. | 

—Professor J. H. Thayer, of Andover, looks to see a re- 
vision of the Revision. 

—Mr. Sidney Covin will write on Landor for the English 
‘*Men of Letters” series. 

—The second volume of Sir Gavan Duffy’s ‘‘ Young Ire- 
land” will be ready in November. 

—The Prince of Wales gives a hundred pounds to the na- 


tional memorial to Lord Beaconsfield. 


—Thomas Whitaker, of this city, announces ‘‘Four Epochs 
of Worship in the Church of England.” 

—The ‘‘ American,” of Philadelphia, is not improved in its 
new bi-weekly form, even at the low price of three cents. 

—Quantin, of Paris, is publishing an edition de luxe of the 
autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, with notes and etchings. 

—Professor Buchheim of King’s College is to edit for the 
Clarendon press an annotated edition of Lessing’s ‘‘ Nathan 
der Weise.” 

—Dr. Ludwig Stern, who was sent on a scientific mission 
to Egypt, has already found two quarto leaves of parchment 
MS. of Euripides. 

—Mr. Richard Gooch’s volume of ‘‘ Tales of the Sea” has 
reached a seventieth edition. Few are the books of which 
the same can be said. 

—Jefferson Davis, having accomplished the copyright pur- 
pose which took him up to Canada, has now gone to fishing 
in the waters of the Dominion. 

—A number of hitherto unpublished letters by Cardinal 
Richelieu are shortly to appear in print under the auspices 
of the French Ministry of Publie Instruction. 

—And now the boys of the Edinburgh Academy propose 


to act the ‘‘ Antigone” of Sophocles with Mendelssohn’s 
music at their exhibition the last of this month. 

—Rousseau’s ‘* Confessions,” with an introductory essay 
and illustrative etchings by Hedouin, in four volumes, is a 
recent publication of the Libraire des Bibliophiles. 

—We are glad to see that Harper & Brothers have prompt- 
ly republished, in their Franklin Square Library, Mr. Clarke 
Russell’s new sea story, ‘“‘ An Ocean Free Lance.” 

—Tourists this summer to Scotland would do well to ask 
for Macbrayne’s new handbook, ‘Glasgow to the High- 
lands.” It has a map and a number of pictures, and is good. 

—The well-known firm of Eyre & Spottiswoode have been 
appointed bookbinders to the British Museum. We do better 
in our great public libraries in this country, which do their 
own binding. 

—Mr Palgave’s ‘‘ Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics” 
has been republished recently at Bombay, with notes for 
use in the schools of India. How this would have pleased 
Mary Carpenter! 

—Surplus copies of Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ Endymion ” are 
now selling in England at five shillings. The work is in three 
volumes, which were originally published at upwards of 
six times that sum. 

—Professor Robertson Smith has been invited to continue 
his lectures on Biblical criticism next session, and will give a 
course of four lectures next winter at Inverness on the spirit 
of Hebrew poetry. 

—The letters of Robert Burns in autograph continue to 
bring large prices at auction sales abroad. One, of date 
April 4, 1789, recently fetched £31, and the MS. of ‘‘ The 
Brigs of Ayr,” £25 10s. | 

—Levy has brought out a new edition of the correspon- 
dence of the Abbe Galiani, who numbered among his cor- 
respondents Madame d’Epinay, Madame Necker, Diderot, 
d’Alembert, and Grimm. 

—Dr. Moore, Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, at Oxford, 
is preparing a new edition of Dante’s *‘ Inferno.” which is to 
show the variations of MSS. in the Bodleian Library not col- 
lated up to the present time. 2 

—The Rev. C. J. H. Ropes, who succeeds Professor Talcott 
at Bangor Theological Seminary in the chair of sacred litera- 
ture, was one of the translators of Uhlhorn’s ‘‘ Conflict of - 
Christianity with Heathenism.” 

—A catalogue of the Japanese and Chinese books and MSS. 
lately added to the Bodleian Library has been compiled by 
Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio. a Japanese priest, and is to be printed 
at once by the Clarendon Press. 

—The Carlyle copyrights have been sold by the executors, 
Mr. Froude and Sir Fitzjames Stephen, to Chapman & Hall. 
It has been shown pretty conclusively that Mr. Froude did 
not know hew to take care of them. 

—A dictionary of the slang in use at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 
and other leading English public schools is in preparation 
over there. We are sorry to think of such linguistic irregu- 
larities stereotyped, even as curiosities. 

—One of the fullest and most complete maps of Africa 
—modern Africa, we might say—is that published by George 
F. Cram, of Chicago. Itshows a wonderful advance in our 
knowledge of the interior of that continent. 

—The Messrs. Charavay of Paris have begun the publica- 
tion of a “‘ Bibliotheque des Francais,” the first two volumes 
of which contain the fables of Fontaine. They are illustrated 
and ornamented in the style of La Fontaine’s time. 

—Mr. George J. Manson, who has done some good work in 
The Christian Union, as our readers will recollect, contrib- 
uted to the August number of Leslie’s ‘‘ Sunday Magazine”’ 
a very readable article on ‘‘ The Jews in the Great Metrop- 
olis.”’ 

-—Dr. John Duke, of the Indian medical service, now 
stationed in Kashmir, is at work on a new book upon that 
country, its natural history, its scenery, and its people. The 
author took a part in General Roberts’s famous march from 
Kabul to Kandahar. 

—The conversational words current among all classes in 
France have been gathered into ‘‘ A Dictionaire des Lieux 
Communs de la Conversation,” by M. Lucien Rigand, and 
published by Ollendorf, of Paris, as a companion to his 
‘* Dictionnaire du Jargon Parisien.” 

—The Right Reverend Dr. Tyrrell, who was Selwin’s friend 
in college and afterwards the Bishop of New South Wales, 
has had his life written by a Mr. Boodle. Unlike some Eng- 
lish bishops, and American bishops, too, we might add, it was — 
said of this bishop that he stayed in his parish and attended 
to his duties. 

—A Massachusetts lady lately received from Europe a 
bouquet containing, it is claimed, a clover from George 
Eliot’s grave, a violet from Melrose Abbey, a buttercup from 
De Quincey’s grave, a sprig of ivy from Walter Scott’s old 
home at Abbotsford, and a bluebell from the grave of Helen 
Macgregor, near Loch Lomond. 

—An effort is making in Boston to raise a fund of $75,000 
for the printing of books tor the blind. A gentleman of 
Charlestown has given a thousand dollars towards it, and 
about one-third of the sum desired has been secured. No 
object could appeal more strongly to every sympathetic © 
heart. To fill up this fund is one way of giving eyes to the 
blind. 

—Mr. Richard Francis Burton’s English translation of the 
‘¢ Lusiad”’ of Camoens is accorded the highest praise by com- 
petent critics over the water, one of whom, Mr. Oswald 
Crawford, goes so far as to say, in ‘‘ The Academy,” that it is 
‘* beyond ail comparison the closest, the most flexible, and 
the most poetic version that has yet appeared of the great 
Portuguese epic.” 

—Dr. Schliemann has received at Berlin the very unusual 
decoration of ‘‘ Honorary Citizenship,” which Bismarck and 
Von Moltke have been the only persons heretofore to receive. 
The Doctor is now arranging his last collections, and has 
published, in a pamphlet, an account of the journey during 
which they were gathered. Among other things he claims to 
have discovered the Altar of Zeus. 
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The Spectator. 


During the week past there have been celebrated two 
important episodes in the histories of Ireland and 
France. Irish allegiance to the Protestant faith cele- 
brated the battle of the Boyne and the defeat of James 
1I., in 1690, which was a victory of Protestant liberty and 
religion over a Catholic King. French patriotism, in- 
flamed by the recurrence of the national birthday, cele- 
brated the storming and destruction of the Bastile in 
1789 by the frenzied Parisian mob, and the reign of 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity initiated thereby. 

The Spectator’s jaded memory was inadequate to 
inform his curiosity on the history of these events, and 
an invigorating dive into the pages of Macaulay and 
Dickens may refresh other memories, bedimmed like 
that of the Spectator. Macaulay’s account of the Bat- 
tle of the Boyne, though eminently English in tone, 
is vivid and highly colored : 


“* The first of July dawned, a day which has never since returned 
without exciting strong emotions of very different kinds in the two 
populations which divide Ireland. The sun rose bright and cloud- 
less. Soon after four both armies were in motion. William ordered 
his right wing, under the command of Meinhart Schomberg, one of 
the Duke’s sons, to march to the bridge of Slane, some miles up the 
river, te Cross there, and to turn the left flank of the Irish army. 
James anticipating some such design had sent to the bridge a regi- 
ment of dragoons, commanded by Sir Neil O’Neil. O’Neil behaved 
himself like a brave gentleman, but he soon received a mortal 
wound; his men fled; and the English right wing passed the river. 

* This move made Lauzun (a French nobleman under James’s com- 
mand) uneasy. Whatif the English right wing should get into the 
rear of the army of James? About four miles south of the Boyne 
was a place called Duleek; where the road to Dublin was so narrow 
that two cars could not pass each other and where on both sides of 
the road lay a morass which afforded no firm footing. If Meinhart 
Schomberg sheuld occupy this spot it would be impossible for the 
Irish to retreat. They must either conquer or be cut off to a man. 
Disturbed by this apprehension the French gentleman marched with 
his countrymen and with Sarsfield’s horse in the direction of Slane 
Bridge. Thus the fords near Oldbridge were left to be defended by 
the Irish alone. 

** Tt was now near ten o’clock. William put himself at the head of 
his left wing, which was composed exclusively of cavalry, and pre- 
pared to pass the river not far above Drogheda. The center of his 
army, which consisted almost exclusively of foot, was intrusted to 
the command of Schomberg, and was marshaled opposite to Old- 
bridge. At Oldbridge had been collected the whole Irish army, 
Sarsfield’s regiment alone excepted. The Meath bank bristled with 
pike and bayonet. A fortification had been made by French engi- 
neers out of the ledges and buildings, and a breastwork had been 
thrown up close to the water-side. Tyrconnel was there, and under 
him were Richard Hamilton and Antrim. 

** Schomberg gave the word. Solme’s Blues were the first to move. 
They marched gallantly, with drums beating, to the bank of the 
Boyne. Then the drums stopped: and the men, ten abreast, de- 
scended into the water. It was not until the assailants had reached 
the middle of the channel that they became aware of the whole dif- 
ficulty and danger of the service in which they were engaged. They 
had as yet seen little more than half the hostile army. Now whole 
regiments of foot and horse seemed to start out of the earth. A 
wild shout of defiance rose from the whole shore: during one mo- 
ment the event seemed doubtful: but the Protestants pressed res- 
_ Olutely on: ard in another moment the whole Irish line gave way. 
Tyrconnell looked on in helpless despair. He did not want personal 
courage: but his military skill was so small that he hardly ever re- 
viewed his regiment in the Pheenix Park without committing some 
blunder : and to rally the ranks which were breaking ali around him 
was no task for a general that had survived the energy of his body ana 
of his mind, and yet had still the rudiments of his profession to learn. 
Several of his best officers fell while vainly endeavoring to prevail on 
their soldiers to look the Dutch Blues in the face. Richard Hamil- 
ton ordered a body of foot to fall on the French refugees, who were 
stillin deep water. He led the way and, accompanied by some 
courageous gentlemen, advanced, sword in hand, into the river. 
But neither his command nor his example could infuse valor into 
that mob of cow-stealers. He was left almost alone and retired 
from the bank in despair. Farther down the river, Antrim’s di- 
vision ran like sheep at the approach of the English column. Whole 
regiments flung away arms, colors and cloaks, and scampered off to 
the hills without striking a blow or firing a shot. It required many 
years and many heroic exploits to take away the reproach which 
that ignominious rout left on theIrish name. Yet even before the 
close ef the day it was abundantly proved that the reproach was 
unjust. 

“During near half an hour the battle continued to rage along the 
southern shore of the river. All was smoke, dust and din. Old sol- 
diers were heard to say that they had seldom seen sharper in the Low 
Countries. But just at this conjuncture William came up with the 
left wing. He had found much difficulty in crossing. The tide was 
running fast. His charger had been forced to swim, and had been 
almost lost inthe mud. As soon as the King was on firm ground he 
took his sword in his left hand—for his right hand was stiff with a 
wound and its bandage—and led his men to the place where the fight 
was the hottest. His arrival decided the fate of the day. Yet the 
Irish horse retired fighting obstinately. It was long remembered 
among the Protestants of Ulster that, in the midst of the tumult, 
William rode to the head of the Enniskilleners. ‘* What will you do 
for me?” hecried. He was not immediately recognized, and one 
trooper, taking him for an enemy, was about to fire. William gently 
put aside the carbine. ‘What,’ said he, ‘do you not know your 
friends?’ ‘It is His Majesty,’ said the Colonel. The ranks of the 
sturdy Protestant yeomanry set upa shout of joy. * Gentlemen,’ 
said William, * you shall be my guards to-day. I have heard much of 
you. Let mesee something of you.’ One of the most remarkable 
peculiarities of this man, ordinarily so saturnine and reserved, was 
that danger acted on him like wine—opened his heart, loosened his 
tongue and took away all appearance of constraint from his manner. 

**On this memorable day he was seen wherever peril was greatest. 
His troops, animated by his example, gained ground fast. The Irish 
cavalry made their last stand at a house called Plottin Castle, about a 
mile and a half south of Oldbridge. 

** There the Enniskilleners were repelled with the loss of fifty men, 
‘and were hotly pursued till William rallied them ana turned the chase 
back. 


** And now the battle was over. Whole troops of Irish had been 


cut in pieces. One fine regiment had only thirty unwounded men 
left. It was enough that these gallant soldiers had disputed the field 
till they were without support, or hope, or guidance.” 


In his ‘‘Tale of Two Cities” Dickens gives the 
storming of the Bastile with a vividness and power of 
description that makes one almost a beholder of the 
event. With some elimination, it is given below: 


““¢Come, then!’ cried Defarge in a resounding voice. ‘Patriots 
and friends, we are ready! The Bastile !’ 

“‘ With a roar that sounded as if all the breath in France had been 
shaped into the detested word, the living sea rose, wave on wave, 
depth on depth, and overflowed the city to that point; alarm bells 
ringing, drums beating, the sea raging and thundering on its new 
beach, the attack begun. 

‘Deep ditches, double draw-bridge, massive stone walls, eight great 
towers, cannons, muskets, fire and smoke. Through the fire and 
through the smoke—in the fire and in the smoke, for the sea cast him 
up against a cannon, and on the instant he became a cannonier—De- 
farge of the wine-shop worked like a manful soldier two fierce hours. 

“* Deep ditch, single draw-bridge, massive stone walls, eight great 
towers, cannon, muskets, fire and smoke. One draw-bridge down! 
‘Work, comrades all, work! Work, Jacques One, Jacques Two, 
Jacques One Thousand, Jacques Two Thousand, Jacques Five and 
Twenty Thousand, in the name of all the angels or the devils—which 
you prefer—work !’ 

“Thus Defarge of the wine-shop, still at his gun, which had long 
grown hot. 

*¢To me, women !" cried madame, his wife. ‘What! We can kill 
as well as the men when this place is taken!’ And to her, with a 
shrill, thirsty cry, came trooping women variously armed, but all 
armed alike in hunger and revenge. 

* Cannon, muskets, fire and smoke, but still the deep ditch, the 
single draw-bridge, the massive stone walls and the eight great 
towers. Slight displacements of the raging sea, made by the falling 
wounded. Flashing weapons, blazing torches, smoking wagon-loads 
of wet straw, hard work at neighboring barricades in all directions, 
shrieks, volleys, execrations, bravery without stint, boom, smash and 
rattle, and the furious sounding of the living sea, but still the deep 
ditch, and the single draw-bridge, and the massive stone walls, and 
the eight great towers; and still Defarge of the wine-shop at his gun, 
grown doubly hot by the service of four fierce hours. 

“« A white flag from within the fortress anda parley, this dimly per- 
ceptible through the raging storm; nothing audible init. Suddenly 
the sea rose immeasurably wider and higher, and swept Defarge of 
the wine-shop over the lowered draw-bridge, past the massive stone 
outer walls, in among the eight great towers surrendered ! 

** So resistless was the force of this ocean bearing him on that even 
to draw his breath or turn his hand was as impracticable as if he had 
been struggling in the surf at the South Sea, until he was landed in 
the outer courtyard of the Bastile. There, against an angle of the 
wall, he made a struggle to look about him. Jacques Three was near- 
ly at his side. Madame Defarge, still heading some of her women, 
was visible in the inner distance, and her knife was in her hand. 
Everywhere was tumult, exultation, maniacal bewilderment, astound- 
ing noise, yet furious dumb-show. 

The prisoners 

The records !’ 

The secret cells!’ 

The instruments of torture !’ 

The’ prisoners !’ 

“‘Of all these cries, and ten thousand incoherencies, ‘The prison- 
oners !’ was the cry most taken up bythe sea that rushed in, as if 
there were an eternity of people as well as of time and of space. 


“Through gloomy vaults where the light of day had never shone, 
past hideous doors of dark dens and cages, down cavernous flights 
of steps, and again up steep, rugged ascents of stone and brick, more 
like dry waterfa'ls than staircases, Defarge, the turnkey, and Jacques 
Three, linked hand and arm, went with all the speed they could 
make. Here and there, especially at first, the inundation started on 
them and swept by; but when they had done descending, and were 
winding and climbing up a tower, they were alone. Hemmed in here 
by the massive thickness of the walls and arches, the storm within 
the fortress and without was only audible to them in a dull, subdued 
way, asif the noise out of which they come had almost destroyed 
their sense of hearing. 


“They found it surging and tossing, in quest of Defarge himsclf. 
Saint Antoine was clamorous to have its wine-shop keeper foremost 
in the guard upon the governor who had defended the Bastile and 
shot the people. Otherwise, the governor would not be marched to 
the Hotel de Ville for judgment. Otherwise the governor would es- 
cape, and the people’s blood (suddenly of some value after many 
years of worthlessness) be unavenged. 

‘In the howling universe of passion and contention that seemed to 
encompass this grim old officer, conspicuous in his gray coat and red 
decoration, there was but one quite steady figure, and that was a 
woman’s. ‘See, there is my husband!” she cried, pointing him out. 
“See Defarge!” She stood immovable close to the grim old officer, 
and remained immovable close to him, remained immovable close to 
him through the streets, as Defarge and the rest bore him along: re- 
mained immovable close to him when he was got near his destination, 
and began to be struck at from behind; remained immovable close 
to him when the long-gathering rain of stabs and blows fell heavy ; 
was so close to him when he dropped dead under it, that, suddenly 
animated, she put her foot upon his neck, and with her cruel knife— 
long ready—hewed off his head. 

‘The hour had come when Saint Antoine was to execute his horri- 
ble idea of hdisting up men for lamps to show what he could be and 
do. Saint Antoine’s blood was up, and the blood of tyranny and 
domination by the iron hand was down—down on the steps of the 
Hétel de Ville where the governor’s body lay—down on the sole of 
the shoe of Madame Defarge where she had trodden on the body to 
steady it for mutilation. * Lower the lamp yonder!’ cried Saint An- 
toine, after glaring around for a new means of death ; ‘here is one of 
his soldiers to be left on guard!’ The swinging sentinel was posted, 
and the sea rushed on. 

“The sea of black and threatening waters, and of destructive up- 
heaving of wave against wave, whose depths were yet unfathomed 
and whose forces were yet unknown. The remorseless sea of turbu- 
lently swaying shapes, voices of vengeance, and faces hardened in 
the furnace of suffering until the touch of pity could make no mark 
on them. 

*¢ But, in the ocean of faces where every fierce it furious expres- 
sion was in vivid life, there were two groups of faces—each seven in 
number—so fixedly contrasting with the rest that never did sea roll 
which bore more memorable wrecks with it. Seven faces of prison- 

ers, suddenly released by the storm that had burst upon their tomb, 
were carried high over-head: all scared, all lost, all wondering and 
amazed, as if if the Last day were come, and those who rejoiced around 


them were lost spirits. Other seven faces there were, carried higher ; 
seven dead faces, whose drooping eye-lids and half-seen eyes awaited 
the Last Day. Impassive faces, yet with a suspended—not an 
abolished—expression on them; faces, rather, in a fearful pause, as 
having yet to raise the dropped lids of the eyes, and bear witneas 
with the bloodless lips, ‘THovu DIpsTIT!’ 

** Seven prisoners released, seven gory heads on pikes, the keys of 
the accursed fortress of the eight strong towers, some discovered let- 
ters and other memorials of prisoners of old time, long dead of broken 
hearts—such and such-like, the loudly echoing footsteps of Saint An- 
toine escort through the Paris streets in mid-July, one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-nine. Now, heaven defeat the fancy of Lucie 
Darnay, and keep these feet far out of her life! For they are head- 
long, mad, and dangerous; and in the years so long after the breaking 
of the cask at Defarge’s wine-shop door, they are not easily portied 
when once stained red.” 


Correspondence. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT WARWICK. 
Seeing the announcement of a Summer School of 
Philosophy, with the Rev. Dr. Deems as its dean, we 
called on the Doctor to make inquiry, and this is sub- 
stantially what he told us: 


The old state of things was that students should attend old 
and endowed universities that had settled teachers. From 
the times of the Greek philosophers learning was hoarded 
and guarded, and men went through much tribulation, at 
great cost, to obtain knowledge. There were exoteric doc- 
trines for the masses and esoteric for the select class. The 
same thing has been true of religion; there has been a close 
corporation, sacerdotal, guarding religion, giving the com- 
mon people a little teaching in such morals as made them 
more subservient to their rulers, but reserving the highest ex- 
periences for the elect. Itis proposed to have philosophy and 
religion no longer enshrined as goddesses in secret sacred 
places, but going down among the people as twin angels bear- 
ing God’s blessings. The current questions which interest any 
class of persons ought to be discussed before the people by 
men of highest moral character and acknowledged abilities, 
and not left to tyros in science or in religion. 

‘The Warwick School will have a series of lectures, embrac- 
ing eleven days, and after the lecture any person present will 
be allowed to question the lecturer. Nothing need go un- 
challenged, but every question may be discussed fairly. The 
lecturers are not all of one school. There is a great diversity 
among them. We shall allow the largest latitude which is 
consistent with Christianity. The questions will be discussed 
scientifically in the light of Christianity, and must therefore 


be discussed by Christians. We may go further and form an 


institute which shall perpetuate such courses of lectures and 


publish them with kindred literature. We are not very san-— 


guine; the men engaged in this work are accustomed to look 
for late and permanent fruit from patient culture, and will 
be content with what comes. 

We hope there are enough intelligent and thoughtful men 
aud women in the country to sustain us. Money making has 
not entered into our plans. 


POLITICS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Editors of The Christian Union: 


Would it not have been well, before publishing the article 
in your last issue upon the Jate political event here in New 
Hampshire, to have made yourselves better acquainted with 
the facts relative to the action of our Legislative body 
at Concord upon the United States Senatorial question? The 
impression you convey to your readers is that a portion of 
the Republican representatives have struck hands with the 
Democratic members to defeat the return of Mr. Rollins to 
the United States Senate, and thatin not providing a Senator 
at this time the State will be deprived of full Senatorial rep- 
resentation for more than twelve months. 

By refusing to elect at this session, the Legislature, in 
the opinion of the majority of its constituents, has acted 
wisely, though it be not wholly in accordance with the views 
of several members of the Supreme Bench. 

Heretofore the Legislature of this State was annually con- 
vened, but, by a recent and wise enactment, a biennial session 
was substituted, the election occurring in November previous 
to the assembly in June. After the present session, then, we 
have no legislative gathering until June, 1883. Mr. Rollins’s 
term expires March, 1883. Our State, therefore, is for three 
mouths only not fully Senatorially represented, and that too 
at a time when Congress is not in session, unless it be by 
special call. Should that call be made, the Governor has 
power to appoint to the vacancy, this having been done in 
1878, the substitute being our present Governor, who, after 
some discussion in the United States Senate, was seated; a 
precedent consequently established upon which, in the event. 
of a similar case arising, that body would probably act. 

There is much more to be said upon this subject, but I will 
not further trouble you. You cannot, however, fail to see 
that there is no striking resemblance between the doings at. 
Albany and those at Concord. Respectfully, 

JOHN CHADWICK. 

EXETER, N. H., June 26th, 1881. 

The question whether the Legislature could legally 
elect a Senator was practically, though not authorita- 
tively settled by the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the State. The fact is that the Republican party in 
New Hampshire is divided into a Rollins and a Chand- 
ler faction, as in this State it was divided into a Conkling 
and a Robertson faction; that in New Hampshire the 
Chandler faction preferred to unite with the Democrats. 
in postponing an election rather than unite with the 
Rollins faction in making an election; and this un- 
questionable fact argues poorly for its future Prospects) 
or its present condition, 
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ART IN MANNERS. 


As there is all the difference between good 
manners and bad manners, culture and no 
culture, good address and indifferent, we 
propose inquiring in what way Art can help 
us iu this sometimes neglected acquisition. 
Art should have as large a share of consider- 
- ation in the cultivation of manners as in per- 
sonal adornment, or in the higher accom- 
plishments. A face may be fair to look 
upon yet the picture may be totally spoiled 
by an ugly framework of ill manners. Civil- 
ized society has laid down certain rules, to 
which all its members consciously or uncon- 
sciously conform; and the more these rules 
are observed the better claim they give to 
refinement. As the social scale ascends the 
more definite and imperative these unwritten 
laws become, until in the. highest circles of 
all they rule with a despotic sway. We do 
not possess a *‘ Ritual” or ‘‘ Academy of Man- 
ners,”’ as do the Chinese ; but under the name 
of Etiquette we have laws equally binding. 


Nor are these confined to civilized nations. | 


Savages have their manners and customs, 
however uncivilized they may appear to us, 
but it would not be thought friendly, much 
less good-breeding, to pull the fingers of 
those we salute till they crack, as do some 
Negro tribes. A curious account is told of 
two dusky monarchs, who, when making a 
visit, greeted each other by snapping three 
times the middle finger. Although this is an 
- example of two kings it is scarcely worthy 
of imitation. Some savages take the hand or 
foot of him they salute, and with it gently 
rub their facc—this must be rather weari- 
some to a devoted monarch—while others 
vigorously apply the nose against that of the 
person they are greeting. Other salutations 
are equally incommodious and painful, and 
would require some practice to enable a 
stranger to be polite in the society of such 
eccentric pagans. Herbert Spencer has 
shown that there is, nevertheless, always a 
reason for these strange customs. 

Still, etiquette is necessary in royal palaces 
for keeping order at court; though in Spain 
it was carried to such lengths that it made 
martyrs of their kings. One of them was 
once seated by the fireside; the fire-maker of 
the court had kindled so great a quantity of 
wood that the poor monarch was nearly suf- 
focated with heat, yet his dignity would not 
suffer him to rise from his chair; nor could 


the domestics presume to enter the apart- 


ment, because it was against etiquette. At 
length a courtier appeared, and the king or- 
dered him to damp the fire; but he excused 
himself, alleging that he was forbidden by 
etiquette to perform such a function, for 
which a brother-noble ought to be called 
upon, as it was his business. This nobleman 
was unfortunately away from the palace, 
and the fire burnt fiercer; yet the king en- 
dured it rather than lessen his dignity. The 
result was that His Majesty became heated 
80 such a degree that fever set in the follow- 
ing day; and he died as a martyr to the rules 
of etiquette. 

As manners can only be considered from a 
social point of view, conversation will neces- 
sarily occupy a prominent place; and to ex- 
cel in this art it is essential to be a good lis- 
tener. 
speak than to listen. They are frequently 
thinking of what they are going to say 
rather than of what is being said; and even 
those who are more polite very often fancy 
it is sufficient if they seem to be attentive; 

_ and yet at the same time their eyes betray an 
absent mind, and show an impatient desire 
to continue their own train of thought. When 
listening the attention should never be en- 
grossed by any ideas but those of the speaker. 
Another important element is the art of say- 
ing the right word in the right place, a diffi- 

_ culty which seems insuperable to many, and 
which really is greater than appears at first 
sight. When listening to the cares and trou- 
bles of others, it is scarcely gracious, and 
certainly not comforting, to give a long list 
of similar grievances. Nor is it polite, when 
a friend is shown a painting, sculpture, or 
other work of art, for him instantly to de- 
scribe a similar thing, only more valuable, 
that he has seen elsewhere, or possibly has in 
his own possession. Several instances might 
be given of saying the right word in the right 
place ; but one is sufficient. For a host or 
hostess to introduce subjects with which they 
know their friends to be familiar is a deli- 

cate attention, which may pass unnoticed at 
the time but will have the good effect of 
making their guests feel at their ease, and 
leave a pleasant recollection, as every one 
likes to talk upon a subject on which he 
can talk well. Good-humor, or the habit of 
being easily pleased, is essential to politeness ; 
but as there are often occasions when annoy- 
Ances will arise, irritation may be concealed 


People are generally more anxious to. 


by a little attention to Art in Manners, and 
thus prevent the discomfort being felt by 
others. Cheerfulness, which is another req- 
uisite, enables its fortunate possessor to 
make the best of circumstances. A gloomy 
or melancholy individual never loses his self- 
consciousness. | 

Manners should be to a man what coloring 
isto a picture; nothing clashing or contrary 
to good taste, but all beautifully blended in 
one harmonious whole. Such a result cannot 
be obtained by mere outward polish. Its 
root lies deepér and springs from the soil of 
the heart. As our bearing towards others is 
guided and shaped by the feelings, the culti- 
vation of charity greatly helps to tone down 
or modify any rvugh or uncouth manners. 
Politeness may be a social virtue, but it can 
only be true and sincere when springing from 
refinement of mind. Kindliness of heart will 
cause its influence to be felt in a gentle bear- 
ing towards all; and the secret of Art in Man- 
ners may be found by acting on the principle 
of making every one as happy as lies in our 
power. [Chambers’s Journal. 


CUTTING THROUGH THE NILE. 


I have made inquiries, and find that Baker 
cut through some eighty miles of the ‘‘sudd” 
or vegetable barrier ; the other day my steam- 
er found this quite closed up. A curi- 
ous little cabbage-like aquatic plant comes 
floating down, having a little root ready to 
attach itself to anything; he meets a friend 
and they go together, and soon join roots, and 
sc on. When they get toa lake the current 
is less strong, and so, no longer constrained 
to move on, they go off to the sides; others 
do the same, idle and loitering, like everything 
up here. After a time, winds drive a whole 
fleet of them against the narrow outlet of the 
lake and stop it up. Then no more passenger 
plants can pass through the outlet, while 
plenty come in at the upper end of the lake ; 
these eventually fill up all the passage which 
may have been made. Supposing I cut through 
the vegetation, I may have it closed any day 
by a wind blowing ‘a floe of these weeds from 
one side of the lake to the other; so that the 
only way would be to clear out the lake of 
vegetation altogether, or to anchor the banks 
of ‘‘sudd ” soas to prevent the winds blowing 
them together. Below Gondokoro it spreads 
out into lakes ; on the edge of these lakes an 
aquatic plant, with roots extending five feet 
into the water, flourishes. The natives burn 
the top parts when dry ; the ashes form mold, 
and fresh grasses grow till it becomes like 
terra firma. The Nile rises and floats out the 
masses; they come down to acurve and there 
stop. More of these islands float down, and 
at last the river is blocked. Though under 
them the water flows no communication can 
take place, for they bridge the river for sev- 
eral miles. Last year the Governor went up, 
and with three companies and two steamers 
he cut large blocks of the vegetation away. 
At last one night the water burst the remain- 
ing part, and swept down on the vessels, 
dragged the steamers down some four miles, 
and cleared the passage. The Governor says 
the scene was terrible. The hippopotami 
were carried down, screaming and snorting ; 
crocodiles were whirled round and round, and 
the river was covered with dead and dying 
hippopotami, crocodiles and fish that had 
been crushed by the mass. One hippopota- 
mus was carried against the bows of the 
steamer and killed; one crocodile, 35 feet 
long, was also killed. The Governor, who 
was in the marsh, had to go five miles ona 
raft to get to his steamer.—[Col. Gordon in 
Central Africa. 


THE VALET. 


While Poussin, the great artist, was living 
insomething very like poverty at Rome, he 
was one day visited by the bishop, afterward 
Cardinal Massimi, who, remarking that the 
painter had no servant, could not help saying, 
‘‘T pity you greatly, my dear Poussin, not to 
have even one valet.”” ‘‘ And I,” replied the 
Frenchman, ‘‘ pity you a great deal more, 
Monsignor, to have such a number of them.” 
Fontenelle shared the opinion of Poussin. A 
friend having found him in an ill-humor, in- 
quired the cause. ‘‘The cause?” cried the 
philosopher; ‘‘the cause is that though I 
have but one servant, I am as badly served 
as if I had twenty.” Sometimes the com- 
plaints of these gentlemen’s gentlemen sur- 
pass anything the imagination can realize, as 
in the following instance: ‘‘ Monsieur is so 
cold, so reserved, that he never opens his 
mouth; and if I did not read his letters before 
he does I should never know anything about 
his business.” Besides the presumptuous 
valet, we have the valet fripon; as, for in- 


stance, that ambassador’s servant who, when 


he went to order gloves for his distinguished 


master, never failed tosay to the shopwoman, 
‘His Excellency wears number eight; don’t for- 
getthat; number eight.” Wearied atlength by 
the monotonous reco endation, the woman 
exclaimed, ‘‘Good, good! I know that very 
well now; why repeat it every time ?” ‘‘Why, 
because if you gave me seven and ahalf it 
would be a very grave matter—I should not 
be able to wear them.” 

Strange as it may seem, there are neverthe- 
less valets who know their place. Barjac, 
the valet of Cardinal Fleury, who had been 
his confidant in circumstances both grave and 
gay, was a good sample of the valet de race. 
The public knew how entirely the Cardinal 
confided in him, and menin high places did 
not blush to pay court to bim as a grand seig- 
neur. He lived on agrand scale, and often 
when Fleury’s own table was too crowded he 
did not scruple to tell certain courtiers to *‘ go 
and dine at Barjac’s.” This remarkable 
valet was so accustomed to flattery and coax- 
ing that, without growing insolent or forget- 
ting his place, he adopted the tone of a man 
of importance, discussed the affairs of the 
State as if he were a Minister, always speak- 
ing in the first person plural of the Cardinal’s 
operations. Thus he would say: ‘‘ We have 
given this or that order tothe Duc d’Antin. 
‘ Marshal Villars called upon us this 
morning. . We had a considerable 
number of people at dinner last evening.” 
Yet, in flattering this lackey, it was necessary 
not to overdo the adulation. If a man of 
birth co far forgot himself as to behave toward 
him in a manner unbecoming his social stand- 
ing, then Barjac at once became a valet 
again to give a lesson to the noble who had 
demeaned himself too much in his presence. 
A courtier having gone to ask him for a favor, 
sat down to dinner with him, and not only 
treated him as his equal but indulged in the 
most fulsome flattery, going the length 
even of calling him M. de Barjac. 
That was too much for the valet; he 
at once rose from his own table, slung a nap- 
kin under his arm, took a plate in his hand, 
and stood respectfully behind the chair of his 
guest, who was no less than a Duke and a 
Peer of France, saying, as he did so, that since 
‘‘a Peer of France forgot who he was to 
please Barjac, Barjac should not forget it,” 
and adding that ‘‘ Monsieur le Duc would not 
obtain the favor he sought if he did not allow 
Barjac to serve him.” The mold in which 
Barjac was cast has since been broken.— 
[Galignani. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknow 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memor- 
anda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 
E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 
“English Reformation.” By J. Williams, D.D., 
Bishop of Connecticut. 
HovuGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 
**Seven Years in South Africa.” By Dr. Emil 
Holub. 
T. B. PETERsON & Bros., Philadelphia. 
‘¢Mildred’s Cadet, or Hearts and Bell-Buttons.’ 
By Alice Hamilton King. 
Forps, Howarp & HULBERT. . 
New Testament. American Revised Version. 
F. W. HELMICK. 
*“* Juvenile Speaker and Songster.” 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., N. Y 

** Comfort for the Mothers of Angels.” 

‘¢ The Biblical Museum.” Vols. VI. and VII. By 
J. Comper Gray. 

CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co., N. Y. 

** Wood Magic.” By R. Jefferies. 

‘*N. J. Bible Society Convention.” 

“ Wyckliffe Semi-Millennial.” Printed by Amzi 
Pierson. } 

GEO. MUNRO, 17 to 27 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 
‘* A Matter-of-Fact Girl.” By Theo. Gift. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
REED ORGANS. 


This wonderfully successful book still sells large- 
ly, year after year, and seems to be a permanent 
success. A good instructive course, very fine selec- 
tions and arrangements of good Reed Organ Music, 
acoount for the favor in which it is held. Price, $2.50. 


IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY: 


A new book for Choirs. 
A new book tor Singing Schools, L.0.Emerson 
A new book of Trios for Female BY 

“Voices, - - - - - § W.OPerkins 


Amateur Orchestras should send for Winner’s 
Band of Four ($1.00), with music for four to six in- 
struments, or QUINTET ORCHESTRA (5 books, 
each $1.25). 


The New Operas.—OLIVETTE (50 cts.); THE 
MASCOT (50 cts.); BILLEE TAYLOR (60 cts.); are 
given everywhere. Fine editions, and wonderfully 
cheap. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., Broadway, New York. 


Useful to Everybody! 


GOOD AS GOLD 


THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
BY LOWRY AND DOANE. 


Music Edition, in Boards, 192 pages. ---- - --$30 per 100 


Words only per 100 
Se Specimen Copy sent by Mail on receipt of price. 
te? Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full List of 


Publications sent sree on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
6 East Ninth Street, New York. 


7 
for Sunday-School and Family Libra- 
ries, for Pastors, Parents, Teachers, 
Young People and Children. Catalogue 


address on ‘application. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, blishers, New-York. 
OFFICE OF :THE, 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YorE, January 25th, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1880, 


Premiums eon Marine Risks from 1st 
1880, to 81st December, 


675 04 

j-| Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1880.............. 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine Premiums............ $5,728,622 x. 


Premiums marked offTrom ist Jan- 
uary, 1880, to 8ist December, 1880, $4,141,087 80 

Losses paid the $2,071,238 
same perl 

Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses. .. .$873,113 96 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and state of Ne 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at........... 
Premium Notes & Bills Rece‘vable. 


$12,608,356 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First ot February next, 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their ~~ representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, from 
which date allinterest thereon willcease. The 
certificates to be produced at thc time of pay. 
ment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1880, for which 
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The Ftome. 


DINNER. 
J. T. 


S$ this is a meal which can be elaborated and 
lengthened almost indefinitely, an article of 
which it was the theme might be so also; but it is only 
intended in this instance to give some suggestions 
which may be useful for ordinary occasions. ‘‘ Let all 
things be done decently and in order” is a maxim 
which applies nowhere more forcibly than at the table, 
but if it be fulfilled when guests are present it must 
also be enforced in their absence. It is only by going 
through the proper routine daily that a servant learns 
to do so quietly and without confusion. Another im- 
portant advantage derived from having even the sim- 
plest meals properly served is that the children of the 
family grow up with a knowledge of table etiquette, 
which they can never learn as easily and naturally as 
in their own home. 

When arranging a dinner it is always well to remem- 
ber that a simple thing well done leaves a much pleas- 
anter impression than a more elaborate attempt which 
falls short of the mark. Unless one has several well- 
trained servants it is pot wise to be too ambitious. 
Neither is it necessary with only one servant to go to 
the other extreme, and load the table with every thing 
at once, instead of tempting the appetites of one’s 
guests by a more gradual acquaintance with the good 
things provided. 

We will imagine that we have invited ten or twelve 
friends to dine with us, and that we are setting the 
table for a dinner which is to consist of five courses— 
soup, fish, meat or poultry with vegetables, salad and 
dessert. It could be still further simplified by omit- 
ting the fish and salad, or the number of courses 
could be increased by serving a vegetable, as aspara- 
gus, or macaroni with tomato sauce, as an additional 
course. But in either case the general arrangement 
and manner of serving should be the same as will be 
described. It is customary to place the soup, salad 
and dessert before the hostess, and all other dishes 
before the host. 

The cloth with which we will cover our table is of 
course spotless and fresh from the folds, and we will 
place a napkin, folded square, at each plate. On the 
left side of the napkin are put the forks which will be 
needed for the different courses, and on the right the 
knives and spoons, using tablespoons for the soup. 
This arrangement is to be recommended as it avoids 
the necessity of renewing the forks, etc., with each 
course and so enables the waitress to make the changes 
with less delay. Or, if it is preferred, a fresh knife 
and fork may be laid at each place when the plates are 
changed. 

The tablespoons which will be needed for vegetables 
should be crossed at the corners of the table and the 
pepper and salt-stands placed in front of them. If the 
salad has been prepared with a mayonnaise dressing 
these are the only condiments which it will be neces- 
sary to have on the table, and the castor, which always 
requires space which might better be occupied by 
something else, can stand near at hand on the side- 
board. A prettily arranged dish of fruit may form the 
center piece, with slender vases of flowers on either 
side. If flowers are preferred for the center of the 
table, the épergne should not be so tall as to form a 
barrier between guests on opposite sides of the table. 
If possible decorgte the table still farther by putting a 
small bunch of flowers by the plate of each lady and 
boutonniéres for the gentlemen. If there are to be a 
number of guests present, to avoid confusion in seat- 
ing them a fancy dinner card with the name of the 
person for whom it is intended may be laid at each 
plate. A glass for water must also be added, but wine 
glasses it would be well to omit. : 

The plates which wiil be needed should be selected, 
and those intended for salad, dessert, etc, placed on 
the sideboard while those which are used warm are 
put where they can be heating until needed. The 
dessert-plates are prepared by putting a folded fruit 
napkin and finger-bowl on each one, together with a 
fruit knife, fork and spoon. The finger-bowls should 
be half filled with water, and will receive their share 
of decoration if one or two flowers are dropped into 
each bowl. The salad must be dressed, the dessert 
arranged, and all done that can be beforehand to make 
the dinner move smoothly and with as little attention 
called to the machinery as possible. 

The maid who waits at table should wear slippers 
or light shoes, that she may ste]) quietly, and a plain, 
neat dress covered with a large white apron. She 
should be trained to offer everything from a small tray 
provided for that purpose, and always at a person’s 
left hand. 

Just before dinner is served lay a piece of bread 
about four inches long and an inch and a half thick 
on each napkin and a piate of bread cut in the same 


way on the sideboard. Fill the glasses with water, 
put the soup plates and soup tureen before the seat of 
the hostess and allis in readiness. The servant should 
announce quietly to her mistress when dinner is 
ready and not by ringing a bell. In helping soup 
one ladleful is put in each plate, and it is not con- 
sidered elegant to offer it a second time. 

After the soup has been removed the courses follow 
each other in the order which has been named; the 
waitress first placing the plates in a pile before the 
host or hostess and afterward the dish which is to be 


served just in front of them. As each plate is ready 


the waitress carries it on her tray to the person for 
whom it is intended, and afterward the vegetables 
served in the course are offered, allowing each person 
to help himself. 

After the salad has been served the crumbs must be 
carefully removed fromthe table with a crumb-sweeper 
or brush before the dessert is brought on. One of the 
plates prepared for this course is then set before each 
person and plates for the pudding or cream before the 
hostess. The rest of the dessert, which may consist of 
fancy cakes, nuts, raisins, etc., is also placed on the 
table. When the pudding and plates which have been 
used for it are taken off, the fruit is offered, and for 
this the plates under the finger bowls are used. If 
coffee is served it is brought to the table after dessert 
in small after-dinner coffee cups on a tray with a small 
cream pitcher and sugar bowl. The hostess gives the 
signal for leaving the table by rising. 

If there is only one servant, after all have been helped 
to a course she should leave the dining-room to get in 
readiness that which is to follow next. If there are 
two servants, enabling the waitress to be in attendance 
continuously, she should remove each person’s plate as 
they finish with it instead of waiting for all to finish. 

In clearing the table a waitress should never be 
allowed to take more than one dish in each hand or to 
pile as many soiled plates together as she can carry. 
It is very inelegant, and also likely to result in acci- 
dents to the china. When there is no servant one of 
the family must of course rise to bring on the dessert 
and change the plates, and very often, to save time 
and trouble, this is done without removing the things 
on the table. But it takes only a few minutes longer 
to clear the table properly, and it makes the last course 
so much more orderly and inviting that it is worth 
while to do it even if only the family are present. 


THE WAY I FOUND THINGS. 


By Fannie E. Moore. 


HAD put on my hat and cape and was looking at 

the flowers in Cousin Kate’s garden, when her 
pleasant voice said: ‘‘O, there you are. I have been 
looking for you. Will you take a walk with me ?” 

‘‘Yes, Iam out here ‘bathing my soul in morning 
pea.’” | 

‘‘Now, May, I protest against your making quota- 
tions this whole forenoon. You have left ‘ Milton,’ and 
your class of girls in ‘Paradise Lost,’ and are going 
with me to‘ Paradise Regained.’ ” 

‘“¢What custom wills,’ ha, ha! Ill be obedient,” 
I said, but Kate shook her bead and tried to Jook 
cross. 

As we started off on our walk, we met Mrs. Grundy, 
who asked where we were going. We told her we 
were going to see a family managed on an entirely 
original plan, and she said immediately, ‘‘O, indeed! 
Well, if you find things there as I found them, you’ll 
wisli yourself back.” | 

Now I had made up my mind for something quite 
novel and complete, so I opened my eyes wide, and 
said, ‘‘ Why, why ?” 

Mrs. Grundy shut her lips firmly, as imprudent peo- 
ple are so apt to do when they are determined to say 
some imprudent thing, and then said it: ‘‘ Confusion 
worse confounded !” and walked on. 

I looked at Kate, who wore a very placid face, 
and who soon commenced talking about the various 
hills we could see in the distance, and the excursions 
made to many of them during the summer. At last 
we turned into an open field. 

*“*What a grand play-ground this would be,” I ex- 
claimed. 

‘Yes, and it is one. Sometimes the village boys 
play base-ball here, oftener the boys of a neighboring 
school, and when none of these are here you can al- 
ways see the little children who iive in this house we 
are coming to roving over these grounds somewhere.” 

Soon we were invited into the house, and such a 
room! I mentally asked myself, ‘‘Was Mrs. Grun- 
dy right?” Everything was clean, the carpet was 
swept, the room dusted, but—there was one boy look- 
ing at pictures in half a dozen books, which were 
lying about him, another boy with a paint box and 
book, to say nothing of various scraps of paper on 
which were original works of art, and yet a third boy 
who was exceeding busy with something he called 
‘“‘chem’stry.” Soon the mother appeared, carrying a 


dear little baby girl, who kicked off both her little 
socks, so there they were on the floor too. 

Everything seemed very pleasant ; them other did not 
seem disturbed, the children entertained themselves, 
and I found before I went away that I had made new 
friends. 

The usual formalities being over, Cousin Kate asked: 
‘* How old are you to-day, Mrs. Burt ?” and she laugh- 
ingly replied, ‘‘Oh, three, five, nine, ten; anywhere 
you please to put me.” 

I turned to the ‘‘chem’stry” boy, who was three — 
years old. He had one handle of his sister’s jumping- 
rope in a congress boot of his father’s, the rope passed 
over a piece of kindling wood, that stood upright, and 
the other handle was in an arctic over-shoe. 

He said he was making ‘‘ hydrengen,” and he could: 
light the bubbles when they came up “there,” point- 
ing to the over-shoe, and they would go ‘‘ bang!” 

I fell in love with this little fellow, and asked him 
what stood for hydrogen, and was surprised to hear 
him say H.” 

Of his own accord he told me O stood for ‘‘ oxengen” 
as he called it. He ran away, and soon returned with 
a mug of milk. He placed this in a pine box in which 
a play ‘‘bank” was sent to one of the children, re- 
moved the rope handle from the ‘‘ arctic” to the box, 
and came to my side, and told me ‘‘H O is for one 
part hydrengen and one part oxengen, and that makes 
water, and now I am making some cowengen.” 

He looked very grave, said he guessed it was most 
made, looked into the box, nodded his head, said 
‘‘ves,” and drank off the mug of milk, saying 
good. 

He then asked me if I liked ‘‘ cowengen,” and said 
he would let me see. So he brought in a cup of rich 
Jersey milk, which had to be made in the box before 
he could offer it to me. : 

This I was drinking with keen relish to myself, and 
to the intense delight of three-year-old, when Kate 
asked me how old I was. I couldn’t help laughing out 
‘‘T guess I’m three years old.” The two other boys 
laughed too, and explained that papa had experiments 
for them every Monday, and that was why their little 
brother played as he did. 

A little milk had been spilled. Mrs. Burt told one of 
the boys she must have an experiment. They were — 
ali attention, for it was only the father that conducted 
the experiments. After returning from an adjoining 
room, she said very slowly, ‘‘ Now, I take some H O, 
and now a little S O A Pand apply it to the W O, L, 
and the stain is all gone.” 

‘*Oh!” said one of the older boys, ‘‘ that means, 
you’ve taken some water and soap and washed the 
milk off the W O, L, wool carpet. Oh mamma!” 

I was going to get better acquainted with the other 
boys, when Kate said the forenoon was: gone and. we 
must go to our dinner. Where had the time gone? 
I was invited to go there again, and when I did, the 
scene had changed to out-of-doors, and that was a 
sight too; tin things about the front door! But I will 
tell about that another time. : 

That evening a number of young people invited me 
to walk. They took me to the same place; the books 
had been put away, the paints were not to be seen, the 
‘*congress receiver” had found another use, and the 
children were fast asleep. Everything was in order, 
but there was an unwonted charm about the place for 
me, because of my former visit. 

I had to write in my journal that night before retir- 
ing, and I put down in it an account of my morning 
call, and the way I found things, not forgetting that 
three boys were being made happy at home. 


BE IN NO HASTE TO CHANGE. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BEEOQER. 


N seeking the highest good of their children parents 
endeavor to furnish such rules as will best guide 
them in the various duties of life. Such instructions 
and rules often become so fixed in memory that the 
child, when separated from these faithful guardians and 
compelled to assume all the responsibilities that come 
with maturity, is still, almost without thinking, gov- 
erned by those precepts and lessons, forgetting for a 
time to reason or judge for himself. In the labors and 
economies of practical life a careful examination which 
searches out the reasons for tlie rules our parents fur- 
nished may be wise, for new implements and devel- 
opments often necessitate achange. But the teachings. 
of truly Christian parents usually wear well, and will 
stand the most rigorous investigation because their 
foundations are sure, and one may safely cherish and 
act upon them through life. True wisdom will call 
for the most careful, serious deliberation before one 
may venture to discard or modify the religious instruc- 
tions taught at a Christian mother’s knee, or interpret 
the Scriptures through other theories than this Heaven- 
appointed teacher has learned from her well-worn 
Bible. , 
In this age of progress, to be sure, with clearer light, 
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more fully developed knowledge and power than the 
parents could have, the children are blessed with 
larger opportunities for study and mental culture, and 
thus often find much that their parents are ready to 
accept as an improvement on some of the lessons they 
endeavored to inculcate. 

But usually the religious and moral teachings of a 
Christian mother rest on foundations not easily shaken. 
Better cling closely to that which the child has seen 
and felt, shining brightly through all the daily life of 
the loving teacher. Certainly, this is the safest way 
until those hidden mysteries whose interpretation so 
many are diligently searching after have been rigidly 
investigated, and whatever light has been developed 
by such researches has been proved, beyond a doubt, 
to be no ignis fatuus, that will shine to bewilder and 
_ dazzle, but that safe, unmistakable signal that ‘‘shineth 
brighter until the perfect day.” 

The religious and moral instructions given in child- 
hood are usually of such vital importance that the 
young must be cautious lest they be tempted to turn 
aside from the true way, or be led into by and forbid- 
den paths by plausible sophistries. Their weal or woe 
for this world and the next depends on their finding 
the right path and walking steadfastly in it. There- 
fore the faith and doctrine taught in early youth should 
L.0t be shaken or changed until after much prayer and 
self-examination. 

But in other phases of life, important but not so vi- 
tal, the mother’s lessons in the duties of home-life and 
domestic economy will, of necessity, be greatly modi- 
fied, or entirely changed in some respects, as the chil- 
ren mature and take their places among men and 
women in active life. As customs change, the laws 
that govern well the mother’s labors and household 
management will be enlarged or entirely discarded. 
When fashion commands her votaries change their 
ways, often to their own discomfort and the disgust of 
their families. There is room for question as to the 
real benefit or increased comfort of many of the in- 
novations that have been creeping in, the last quarter of 
a century. We are tempted to try and show the ab- 
surdity of some of these changes, but those who have 
bent the knee to style are scattered too thickly through 
city life for us to throw stones with impunity. We 
might hit, and that is not safe. 

That fashion and style, gentility, and the customs 
approved of by the highest type of society have greatly 
increased the manual labor of housekeeping cannot be 
doubted. It would be some alleviation could we be- 
lieve that these innovations have increased domes- 
tic happiness in the same ratio. But every servant 
added toa family detracts largely from real home en- 
joyment and the enjoyable privacy of domestic life. 
Yet it is an evil that cannot be avoided if one shows 
any deference to the established etiquette of society ; 
for without more help than our mothers found neces- 
sary the mistress of modern homes must be overbur- 
dened with labor. 

It is a sad truth that the increased tax on time and 
strength, the greatly augmented labor called for by 
the extra work demanded, if one conforms to the cus- 
toms that style has sanctioned, is rapidly breaking 
up homes and building up boarding-houses, thus fill- 
ing our cities with feeble, nervous, hysterical women. 
Too severe labor has doubtless broken down many ex- 
cellent constitutions, but not half so many as board- 
ing, instead of keeping house, has done. The release 
from homely household cares does not tend to build 
up a woman’s strength or character. The time thus 
gained is notvery largely spent in doing good to others, 
or in study and efforts to acquire knowledge, but an 
incessant round of gaiety and self-indulgence. Parties, 
_ balls, theaters, concerts, the superficial culture gained 
by going from one picture-gallery or school of art to 
another, fill up the hours that once were better em- 
ployed. Who will dare surmise how much of this 
time is given to gossip rather than in securing by such 
a roaming life any substantial mental or artistic 
culture ? 

But this is not the worst. The hours of the day do 
not suffice to accomplish all this ; but the feeble women 
who cannot endure the burden of housekeeping are 
out on this wearisome dissipation till close on to the 
small hours, when they return home—no, not home, 
but to their boarding-houses—jaded, nervous, out of 
spirits, often out of temper and hysterical. To gain 
Strength for the next day’s duties they cannot rise till 
quite late in the forenoon. A strong cupof coffee 
must be brought to the bedside to brace up the flag- 
ging nerves for the great burden of dressing and a 
repetition of the same follies. 

Does any honest, truth-loving woman believe that 
our hardest-worked housekeepers encounter half so 
much exhaustive fatigue, use up half so much vital 
force, or half so fatally break down the nervous system, 
as those who, to escape care and labor, have exchanged 
homes, of which they were the queens, for a boarding- 
house? To think that any will deprive themselves of 
& woman’s highest honors, and give up their time for 
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such a life as above feebly hinted at, seems impossible. 
This is departing widely from those good, true lessons 
which good, true mothers and home-makers have so 
wisely taught. Therefore we say, ‘‘ Be in no haste to 
change.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.] 

Is there any sense in keeping rooms so dark in summer that you 
can’t see your hand before your face, and find yourself sprawling over 
the furniture? I say, let the air and light in; my wife says no; what 
say you? ANGRY MAN. 

The style of your question betrayed the state of your tem- 
per before the confession of the signature was reached. Flies 
are a great nuisance, as you would be sure to knowif your 
good wife did not save you from their attacks when you take 
your early morning nap. To exclude flies, the house must be 
kept dark as well as clean. The air should certainly be 
allowed a free passage through the house, but let it come 
from as cool and shady a spot as possible. Heated objects 
outside the house reflect much heat within unless care is taken 
to exclude it. Let the windows and blinds all be thrown wide 
open as much of the time between sunset and sunrise as possi- 
ble. Then when the heat of a new day begins get ali the breeze 
you can from the cool side of the house without admitting 
more light than is necessary, and your house will be as com- 
fortable as the thermometer will permit. 


When I was a child I used to hear about ‘‘anybuddy,” ‘‘no- 
buddy,” ete., and I imagined that somehow there were strange 


beings called ‘‘ buddies.” I have heard persons complain 


that when they went to church nobuddy spoke tothem. I 
knew they were greeted kindly; but it was only by Miss No- 
buddy, while they coveted the attentions of Madame Some- 
buddy. People are often shy of Anybuddy, not knowing 
whether he would be a desirable acquaintance. But Any- 
buddy has a soul tosave, and it may be our part to show him 
the way of salvation. Everybuddy has a great deal of influ- 
ence. If we doubt the truth of a report, we are told that 
Everybuddy says it must beso; and no matter how frequently 
Everybuddy is mistaken, he is never abashed, but is always 
ready with some new story. BLANDINA. 


The German corn cure, recommended in ‘‘ Hints, Questions 
and Experiences” of July 6th, is thus made: Salicylic acid, 
30 parts ; extract of cannabis indica, 5 parts; collodion., 240. 
Apply with a camel-hair pencil so as to form a thick coating 
for four successive nights and mornings. The collodion coat 
at once covers and protects the corn from friction ; the Indian 
hemp acts as an anodyne, and the acid eats away the corn so 
that after a hot foot-bath on the fifth day it will come out 
adhering to the artificial skin of collodion on the toe. A lit- 
tle nitrate of silver is usually added, which blackens with the 
light and shows the limits of the application. It causes no 
pain, and is very effective. The real inventor is Mr. Gezoff, 
a Russian chemist. W. P. KENT. 


Among the students who are availing themselves of the 
assistance of the Society for the Encouragement of Study at 
Home is a western lady who is the mother of four children 
under twelve years of age, and takes care of the milk of 
twenty-one cows. The children will probably reap the bene- 
fitof her study. There ismany a woman bemoaning the 
lack of early advantages who might, by a wise ordering of 
her time, come into a new world of delight under the guid- 
ance of this helpful association. Mothers especially need to 
keep in advance of their children in some intellectual work, 
else they find themselves sinking into mere providers of their 
food and raiment, and not their companions. 


My clothes come from the wash with great stains of iron rust. I 
cannot understand how they get there; and I do not succeed in tak- 
ing them out. Can you help me? YouNG HOvusSEKEEPER, 

Possibly from contact with spots in the boiler from which 
the tin is off, or there may be nail-heads in the clothes_dryer. 
See where the stains are, and consider what iron they could 
come in cortact with. Table-cloths are sometimes rusted by 
the bottom of a castor or a fruit-stand. Require your laun- 
dress to boi] the clothes ia a bag. The surest way to remove 
the stains is by applying oxalic acid, being careful to rinse, 
the acid out thoroughly as soon as the spot disappears. 


Now is the time to gather ferns for pressing. The prettiest 
ones are so delicate that they cannot be carried far without 
their curling or breaking. Take with you into the woods 
two thin pieces of board as large as you wish the largest 
ferns to be, and two straps—small shawl-straps will do—and 
some newspapers. As you pick the ferns place them in this 
press, between leaves of paper, and they will be in good con- 
dition to put into permanent press when you get them to the 
house. 


If you are going into the woods to camp don’t burden 
yourselves with unnecessary luxuries, but be sure you have 
the esscntials. The man who had to ride twelve miles and 
back to get a match to light the fire for supper after a day’s 
march will probably take matches next time. If the weather 
had been a little less damp the party might have brought 
fire by rubbing two dry pieces of wood briskly together. 


Encourage your workmen and workwomen to quench their 
thirst with oatmeal water, in the proportion of an ounce of 
meal to a quart of water, during the hot weather. It is far 
better than clear cold water. 


Much gilding on the walls kills all the other decoration 
in the room unless it be of the most brilliant colors. It should 
never be forgotten that the wall is a background upon which 
the furniture, upholstery and pictures are thrown. 


Our Young Folks. 


OUT ALL NIGHT. 
By Mary L. BOLLES BRANCH. 


H, DOLLY, my Dolly, I did not know I left you under 
the tree, 
But my cousins staid till after dark, and as soon as nurse 
had tea 
She called and hurried me off to bed, and I wondered 
where you could be. 


The. chilly white moon looked through the pane and a cloud 
flew over the sky, 

There was nothing but moonlight in the room, and I almost 
had tocry; 

But while I vas wishing tor you to hug, sweet sleep came 
by and by. 


And all the while you were here in the grass, right under 
the big plum tree! 

Were you scared? You don’t look sad at all! 
you are smiling at me! 

Oh, Dolly, do tell me how you felt out alone all night long 
to be! 


Did the tree bend down and rustle its leaves? Did the 
daisies say anything ? 

Did a bird come late, hopping through the grass, and stop 
at your feet to sing ? 

Did little brown elves go trooping by to ate water fresh 
from the spring ? 


Did you think you heard noises in the dark, or was it all 
cold and still ? 

There are no bears in our yard, I am sure; but when it 
grew late and chill 

Wasn't it dreary to lie and hear from the swamp-woods the 
whip-poor-will ? 


Maybe you didn’t lie still, after all; now, Dolly, child, tell 
me true, 

Did the roses come dancing off the bush, and have a sweet 
romp with you ? 

I don’t know what happens in gardens at night, but Dolly, 
dear, you do. 


Did the hollyhocks bend on their high stems? Did my lily 
lift her face ? 

Did those little violets by the stone go tripping out of their 
place ? 

And, oh! can the flowers talk at “— and the glow-worms 
light all space? 


1 think 


Did the poppies come and put you to sleep? Oh, Dolly, 
tell something to me! 

You smile in my face, your cheeks are red, and your eyes 
are as bright as can be. 

Did you smile in the long dark night alone when I was not 
there to see? 


TOM AND ADONIS. 
By F. E. Hamitron. 


OOK, Tom! What is that by the gate?” cried 

_4 Jennie, running intothe room where her brother 

was busy at kite-making one soft spring day. ‘‘See! I 

believe it’s a little dog—but what in the world’s the 
matter with his tail?” 

‘“Where?” cried Tom, 
‘Where? A little dog?” 

‘‘Yes, right there in the corner by the side gate,” 
continued Jennie eagerly, ‘‘an’ it’s got something 
tied to its tal! Oh, Tom! Do go and getit off. Poor 
fellow! Poor fellow!” and the sweet face was filled 
with grief and anxiety. 

Tom dashed down the path toward the gate. Sure 
enough there was a dog crouching by the post, a little 
short-eared, yellow-haired chap, but blessed with such 
pitiful, trusting brown eyes that the boy’s heart was 
won by a single glance. - With kind words he stooped 
and untied the terrible dipper from the stumpy tail. 

Instantly the forlorn waif gave a joyful bark, and 
wriggling with delight at his release sprung upon Tom 
and licked his hands with the greatest demonstrations 
of gratitude, following him meeenomes toward the 
house. 

As they approached Jennie came running to meet 
them, and hand in hand the two children entered the 
room where mamma was sewing; the dog at their heels. 

‘*See, mamma, see!” cried the little girl, all excite- 
ment. ‘‘This is a doggie that Tom found with a kettle 
on his tail! And we’re a goin’ to keep it forever’n 
never! May we?” wae 

Mamma smiled. ‘‘ Keep what, dear; the kettle?” 

‘*No, the doggie, the doggie! May we?” 

‘*Tf—” said: mamma with another smile. 

‘‘If you please! And oh, mamma, please do please! 
He’s such a little fellow, he wowrtone a bit hardly, an’ 
he’ll watch the house, you know, an’ drive the cows, 
an’ play with Tom an’ me, an’ ’muse the baby, an’— 
an 

‘¢‘ And sleep on the parlor sofa, and tear up my_ best 
hat!” cried papa, who suddenly entered and made a 
rush for the dog, who had pulled Mr. Miller’s hat from 
the table and was running proudly about the room 
with it in his mouth. 

‘* Here, sir!” shouted Tom in thunder tones. 


dropping everything. 
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The hat was dropped instantly, and its owner re- 
moved it from neniher danger by placing it upon his 
head. 

** Just see, papa, how splendid he minds! Please may 
we keep him? P-]-e-a-s-e!” 

Papa looked at mamma, and mamma looked at papa, 
and both smiled. Then Mr. Miller said, 

‘*Yes, children, you may keep him, if he’ll stay, 
upon two conditions ; first; he must be taught not to 
come into the house, and, second, 1 must be allowed 
to name him.” 

“Oh, thank you! He’s our doggie then!” cried 
merry Jen, dancing about the room in great glee, while 
brother Tom, who was just as much pleased, said : 

“Til try to teach him as you wish, sir. And now 
what’s his name to be?” 

Papa looked sober. 

‘*Let us see. We must give him a good name, and 
an appropriate one, and a short one. He’s too small a 
dog for a long name; it would tire him to carry it. 
Let us see. Oh, I have it! We'll name him for his 
beauty. He shall be called Adonis!” 

And so was the waif christened and made a member 
of the family in good and regular standing. 

Soon he proved himself entitled to the honor. 

Although an extremely plain and common looking 
dog he was brave and strong and loving. Very much 
so for his size. Toward the children especially he ex- 
hibited an almost human affection, and Mrs. Miller 
soon became as well satisfied of Jennie’s safety if Don 
were with her as if a servant had her in charge, and 
equally sure that Tom would be unmolested by tramps 
in his expeditions about the fields if his four-footed 
friend was along. 

He was a dog of a thousand good points to offset the 
one bad one: his plain looks. 

He did not bark at strangers, but generally watched 
them closely, a warning growl sometimes proving that 
he was at hand to care for his master’s property; he 
would drive the cows to pasture and back, and not run 
them; he would not steal, let his hunger be what it 
might; he would obey quickly, and was always 
pleasant. 

In fact so good a doggie was Don that he became a 
general favorite with all who knew him, although Tom 
was his best friend, and the one for whom he exhibited 
the strongest attachment. 

The days came and went. Spring gave way to sum- 
mer, school closed, and for a long, long ,holiday Tom, 
Jennie and Don roamed the bright fields or played in 
the shady woods back of the pasture lot, every hour 
filled with innocent pleasure. There were fish to 
catch and berries to pick, flowers to gather and eggs ta 
find, hay to rake and errands to run, and in all, 
whether work or play, Don was at his master’s side 
ready to do his share of the labor or take his part in 
the sport. 

‘*He’s always on hand, like the Dutchman’s thumb,” 
said Mr. Miller, one morning, as he watched the three 
trooping toward the orchard fora romp; he’s a 
good dog and useful as well as playful. I’m glad 
that I told Jennie she might keep him.” 

When the chesnuis began to ripen in their burrs away 
at the top of the tall trees near the river’s edge, and 
Jack Frost had slyly unbuttoned their prickly jackets 
while they slept, Tom and Don went nutting, and 
returned in the chill twilight, both merry and tired, 
with a well-filled basket of spoils. 

And when the same jolly Jack Frost had kissed the 
gentle beech and birch and maple trees on the ridge un- 
til they blushed all colors of the rainbow, Jen and Don 
went to gather leaves and brought home a brilliant load 
with which to decorate the house. 

Winter appeared at last, white and cold, spreading 
a great blanket over all the world, driving the birds 
southward, putting the flowers to sleep in a cozy bed 
and locking the river in icy chains. But now more 
than ever was Don the companion and friend of the 
little ones, for he enjoyed the snow fully as much as 
did they. ; 

Morning and night he might be seen tossing it in 
the air and barking gleefully as he ran, or again half 
burying himself in the fleecy drifts only for the fun 
and excitement of pawing his way out. He would 
chase sticks which Tom threw in the same way that 
he pursued sticks thrown into the water in the sum- 
mer, or would join in a game of base-ball with as 
much spirit as the boy himself. 

And Don had other friends, it appeared. Old Santa 
Claus himself must have been acquainted with him at 
least by name, for when Christmas came, hanging side 
by side with tlie well-filled stockings of Tom and Jennie 
was a bright nickel-plated collar for the dog, with his 
- name neatly marked upon it. 

‘Oh, Tom, isn’t it splendid!” cried Jen enthusiastic- 
ally, when they had fastened it in place upon Don, 
who seemed very proud of his present. ‘‘ Who could 
have told Santa Claus? It was the very thing we 
wanted !” 

“Why,” said Tom, with his dignity of ten years, 


‘‘Santa Claus didn’t need to be told. He can talk 
with all sorts of animals and dogs, too, and under- 


stand them, so of course Don could tell him himself: 


what he wanted.” 

And papa, who was shaving in the bed-room and 
heard the children’s conversation, smiled. 

Dinner was over and Tom had gone out to work 
upon his wonderful snow fort in the back lot; a fort 
with high thick walls, deep bomb-proof casemates and 
a magazine; a fort which took all of his spare time 
now-a-days and which was to be the scene of a grand 
battle when the Douglass boys, who lived down the 
road, could come up for half a day. Jennie was play- 
ing with a new doll that could open and shut her eyes, 
and a beautiful britannia tea-set which she had found 
in her stocking ; mamma was reading near the window 
and papa was asleep on the sofa. 

The grey light of the winter’s day was fast fading, 
and the sun, his nose red enough from the cold, had 
cast his last admiring glances upon the ermine-clad 
earth. Night was really coming. Yet Tom was still busy 
out of doors and Jennie’s tea-set still claimed her atten- 
tion, when suddenly the parlor door moved a little and 
the soft patter of feet upon the carpeted floor caught the 
little girl’s attention. She raised her eyes and saw 
Don approaching. But such a Don! 

His body was covered with snow and bits of ice, his 
tail, usually curled jauntily over his back, dragged 
upon the floor, his eyes were filled with a pain and 
pleading that was frightful to see, his beautiful new 
collar was bent and jammed, and as he walked he 
limped, holding one paw in the air, from which there 
fell big drops of bright red blood. 

Jennie sprang up with a startled cry. 

*“Oh, Don, what has happened? Look, mamma, 
look !” 

Mamma looked and papa, too, for the little girl’s cry 
had aroused him. 

** Why, poor doggie!” said Mr. Miller, approaching 
the animal and tenderly taking his paw in his hand, 
“this is a bad hurt; his foot has been crushed by 
some heavy weight falling upon it. Poor fellow!” 

Don uttered a moan of pain, but stood quietly while 
the gentleman examined his injury. 

‘*How could it have happened, dear?” said Mrs. 
Miller, leaning ‘anxiously over her husband’s shoulder ; 


‘and where’s Tom? Don must have been with him.” | 


At the mention of his master’s name the dog seemed 
to be suddenly aroused, and, withdrawing his paw 
from Mr. Miller’s hand, he turned and trotted rapidly 
toward the door, looking backward as he went. At 
the door he paused and whined. 

‘*Oh, papa! he wants you to go with him!” whispered 
Jennie, so excited that she could scarcely speak. 

Mr. Miller’s face paled. Was his boy hurt too, and 
did Don wish to lead him to the scene of the trouble ? 
It might be so. 

‘**T'll follow him!” said the gentleman, suiting the 
action to the word; and as he moved forward Don 
seemed satisfied, and ran quickly through the rooms to 
the outer door, which was partially open. Here again 
he stopped and uttered a sort of half bark, 

Mr. Miller was satisfied now that Jennie was right. 
Don wished him to go with him. 

Hastily seizing his hat and mittens he stepped out 
into the white, still world of snow. 

The limping dog ran on without pausing now, his 


course plainly to be traced by the bright drops that 


still fell from his wounded foot. 

Through the yard, past the barn and stable, and on 
toward the back lot went Don, Mr. Miller following. 
As they came within sight of Tom’s fort the dog quick- 
ened his speed, and, forgetting his own trouble, dashed 
forward, barking wildly. 

Mr. Miller’s heart gave a great bound. What had 
happened to Tom? 

It was fast growing dark, and the snow fort was but 
a great white heap before him. The man sprang for- 
ward at a sharp run, and was close behind Don when 
the latter paused; and this is what he saw: 

The outer wall of the fortification, a mass of snow 
and ice some ten feet thick and five feet high, had fallen 
inward upon one of .the bomb-proof casemates, of 
which Tom had talked so soldierly, but which had 
proven itself anything but proof, for it was crushed 
beneath the weight of the wall, and the fort was a 
ruin. 


But Tom! 
Mr. Miller peered sharply about and called : 
“Tommy! Tommy!” 


As the sound of his voice died on the quiet air there 
came a faint answer from beneath his very feet: 

‘*Here lam, papa! Here!” 

Mr. Miller would have cried, ‘Where?” but Don 
was ahead of him, and, with a glad yelp, he attacked 
the mound before them, and began to dig at it fiercely, 
throwing the loose snow and ice in all directions. He 
knew where Tommy was! 

Instantly the anxious father sprang to Don’s aid, 


and seizing great pieces of the broken wall he flung 


them hither and thither, working like a giant and 
shouting all the time. 

‘All right, my boy! 
your spirits! Tl get you out! 
you! Hurrah!” 

The mound at which they were at work suddenly 
crumbled, a hole yawned before them, the ‘‘ bomb- 
proof” was open again, and, before I can tell of it, 
poor imprisoned Tommy was free, wrapped safe and — 
sound in his happy father’s arms, and half sobbing, 
half laughing, as he pressed his cheek to papa’s, and 
told the tale of the disaster as they hurried homewards 
through the chill gloaming. 

‘You see, papa, the sun had weakened that side of 
the fort, and it leaned, so Don and I were down in there 
trying to fill up the foundation when the whole thing 
fell! It was dark as night in a minute, and I guess I 
cried. But Don began to paw right off, and worked 
away until he made a little tunnel and got out. Then 
I felt frightened. and I knelt right down in that dark 
place and prayed, and while I was praying you came! 
Then every tear went away, for I knew that God had 
heard me. Besides I could hear you and Don digging, 
digging to get at me!” 

‘God was very good to both of us, my darling!” 
said his father tenderly; ‘‘and he it was who put it in 
the heart of our little dog to come and call me to save 
you! Poorfellow! Even in his own pain he thought 
first of you. He shall have anew collar to take the 
place of this broken one, and it shall be real silver, in © 
memory of his noble deed!” 

And Tommy hugged the little dog closer to his 
breast, for he was carrying him; Mr. Miller pressed his 
boy more tightly in his arms, for he was carrying him ; 
and so all three came home. 


We're coming! Keep up 
Don and I are after 


PICTURES EVERYWHERE. 
IV. 
By Grorae T. River. 


PAUSE followed Elsie’s word-picture. Then 

Chatty said: ‘‘It’s too short and quick, and 
when it’s done with it seems to float or fade out of my 
reach. I want the words in my hands, or before my 
eyes, to help keep the picture in sight.” 

‘*Isn’t that the trouble with engravings and paint- 
ings, and, indeed, Nature herself?” I quietly suggest- 
ed. ‘‘After you turn your face away from the most 
impressive scenery, how much of it remains with 
you? The emotion of joy or wonder or the formless 
ecstasy of the beautiful lingers like the odors of sweet 
smelling flowers that were here yesterday. And so of 
pictures and sculptures; only perceptions leng-trained 
and practiced can carry them away unblurred and dis- 
tinct as plates in a portfolio. This is the technical or 
trade skill of artists. We all find no difficulty in re- 
taining the tranquil and tender impressions of Elsie’s 
picture ; but an artist, or one trained in representa- 
tion and expression, could quickly and readily transfer 
it to paper or canvas, telling us through the eyes pre- 
cisely what Elsie has told us through our hearing.” 

But my contributors were hungry for the exhibition, 
and dispensing with the managing committee I sig- 
naled Blythe to begin, as I saw he was running over 
with a half-embarrassed eagerness. 

‘*T didn’t exactly know how to begin or stop, Profes- 
sor,” said Blythe, ‘‘ for I see more than I can put down, 
and a picture doesn’t move, and nothing in it can, and it 
was hard to shut down at the right place. My picture 


can’t show half I see when I think of it.” 


‘‘ Maybe, Blythe,” said I, ‘‘ if you have made a lucky 
hit, your picture will hint or suggest to us what you 
felt obliged to leave unsaid. You know the best use 
of pictures, sometimes, is to suggest what remains un- 
expressed in the mind of the artist. Do you remember 
the ‘Two Folded Hands,’ by the great Albert Durer, 
in ‘St. Nicholas’ years ago ?” 

‘*- Yes, yes,” two or three of them exclaimed, ‘‘ and 
the wonderful story about them. It’s in an old bound 
volume.” 

‘‘So, Blythe,” I went on, ‘“‘you are unnecessarily 
puzzled; for no picture can tell a completed story, and 
the best pictures suggest more than they tell. Goon; 
let’s hear !” | 

Blythe’s picture: ‘‘ We are standing looking out into 
the bit of orchard pasture back of the house. The old 
barn is at the left—doors swung wide open, hens, chick- 
ens and turkeys picking and idling in the sun. To the 
right is the wood-house and a long row of bee-hives. 
The flock of sheep are coming toward us, looking half- 
scared. The ‘governor’ stands a little to the left, 
holding both his sides with his hands, purple in the 
face, and screaming with laughter. The girls are hud- 
dling up on the other side, faces screwed up between 
frolic and fright. On his back sprawls Dr. Boodle, the — 
dominie, spectacles flying, and hat and wig under the 
feet of Ram Blunderbuss, who stands with his stylish 
horned head bent in comic obeisance, studying the 
dominie like a specimen-hunter. Bounce wags his 
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bushy tail at my side, vee my word to ‘go in’ and 
clear up the muss.” 4 

A slow-creeping, ounchine merriment rippled fora 
moment, and then broke into shout after shout of 
laughter, until the bucolic farce had made fools of us 
all together! After the cobwebs were well shaken out 
of our heads, Elsie said : 

‘‘T don’t see why Blythe worried about what he must 
leave out of his picture. It’s all there, and I see it. 
The governor has been showing the dominie his fam- 
ous Cotswolds, and while doing the honors of the occa- 
sion that sly old Blunderbuss, half pet and half nui- 
sance, has fetched a compass behind the dominie and 
given him gratuitously a practical illustration of the 
ancient catapult or battering-ram !” | 

* 76," eagerly joined in Meg, ‘‘ and the aforesaid 
governor is shouting in spite of himself, and will be 
smotheied with mortification in about twenty seconds. 
The women folks, who have just joined in the event 
after the elaborate honors of an endless country tea, 
find their social laurels trampled into rubbish, with the 
aforesaid hat and wig, under the Blunderbuss feet, and 
have improvised a committee of repairs and expiatory 
humiliation. I wonder how jt will turn out ?” 

“‘T wish the dominie well out of his fix, for my part,” 
said Burly, hitherto a looker-on among us. ‘‘I know 

rams; and if Bounce doesn’t take a hand in the fun 
pretty quick the committee on repairs will find their 
hands full !” 

And so the comment ran; and I wound up by re- 
minding Blythe of the preface he had made. ‘‘ This 
comment,” I added, ‘‘is spontaneous. It grew natu- 
rally out of your picture, and has set our wits at work 
in spite of ourselves. You all see that if the painter 
takes pains to show us anything worth looking at, what 
he has to leave untold will take care of itself, for noth- 
ing stands alone or detached, either in nature or life ; 
and under the pressure of a spontaneous impulse we 
all, and always, try to connect what we see and know 
with their immediate yet hidden relations. But who 
will hang the next picture ?” 

I think there was less hesitancy after the merry suc- 
cess of Blythe’s début, and Chatty took his turn, say- 
ing: 

‘*' You know, Professor, that we can’t all be wags any 
more than geniuses, and I have been in church. I am 
standing in the middle aisle of a gothic interior, facing 
the ‘chancel, which glows with rich, jewel-like colors, 
laid on the walls in ecclesiastical patterns and symbols, 
with here and there a gleaming as of gold. The altar 
is elaborately chiseled and paneled with cherubs and 
legends and emblems; a gilt cross stands on the super- 
altar, between two tall, unlighted candles. Against the 
wall hangs a wide, heavy curtain of costly plush velvet, 
in solemn splendor of colors, suspended by massive 
gilt rings from a long, heavy brass rod, reaching well 
past both ends of the altar. Above it is a tall, pointed 
window of three lights, within deep mullions, lumi- 

nous and splendid as the breast-plate of the high priest 
of old Hebrew days. In the middle light stands a 
heavenly figure of the Saviour blessing little children. 
At my left, looking both into the chancel and into the 
church, is an elaborate organ, with its range after 
range of pipes, illumined and emblazoned in harmoni- 
ous hues and colors. In the opposite angle stands a 
baptistery, which is like an exquisite miniature gothic 
chapel. There is a subdued light, through warmly- 
toned stained glass, and in the middle rests, upon a 
broad base of two or three low steps, a figure of an 
angel in statuary. marble, with hand raised in blessing 
over the sculptured front, and a face like those in Fra 
. Angelico’s pictures. A minister stands with babe in 
arms, and parents and sponsors, with a group of friends, 
are gathered at one side below, absorbed in devotions. 
A chance glow of sapphire and faint rubescent light 
falls on the face and flowing dress of the infant.” 
Chatty’s picture gathers all eyes and thoughts, and a 
sober silence fills the library which no one seems dis- 
posed to interrupt. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRI7 ING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


HERE is one thing I want each one of you to learn 

to do, and that isto draw. The youngest of you is 
not too young to begin to-morrow and the cldest of 
you is not too old to begin to-day. Don’t wait fora 
teacher or a drawing-book. Use a piece of brown 
wrapping paper, or a board, and piece of chalk or coal. 
Draw a window or any simple thing, compare your 
work with the object, see what is wrong, and draw it 
again. If you can get help from father or mother or 
any friend, get it; don’t be discouraged if they criti-_ 
cise or even laugh at your work. Say to yourself, if 
not to them, See if my drawing isn’t sometime too good 
to be laughed at! When I was alittle girl I made a 
picture of a rosebud in water colors. I felt quite 
proud of it; it looked to me almost as pretty as a real 
bud. But when I took it home, my mother, who knew 
-hew to draw and paint very wats saw how funny it 


was to have a stem so big as I had it, and said my 
teacher ought to have taught me better. Instead of 
going to work with determination to paint a better one 
I very foolishly had what is wrongly called a ‘‘ good 
cry,” and I never painted any more. Many a time 
since I could cry because I did not persevere. To-day 
I have been wishing I could draw. All around me 
there are lovely groups of trees and stones and bits of 
rustic work for the accommodation of a camping 
party. Hammocks are swung and groups of two and 
three young people are lounging in the prettiest spots— 
some reading, some sketching, all getting the fullest 
delight from this most perfect of summer days. If I 
could only put on paper a suggestion of a few of these 
pleasant things how delightful it would be! And there 
is no reason why I could not draw as easily as I write 
excepting that I did not begin when I was young and 
have not practiced it since. It takes a genius to make 
a great artist, but to draw enough to get and give a 
large amount of pleasure requires only the same facili- 
ties that writing does. I could write a long letter to 
you about this, but I hope I’ve said enough to induce 
you all to draw something to-morrow. Of course 
there are many of you who have already made good 
progress and do not need any urging. 


Edith S. had a birthday on the 2d of July and one of 
her presents was a dollar. That very day, you re- 
member, our President was shot and we all feared he 
would die. In order that his wife and his children 
might have a comfortable home and the money needed 
for education, some gentlemen have been collecting 
money. There is now every reason to expect Mr. Gar- 


field will get well, and the money will not be so nec- 


essary as if he died, but still there is so much respect 
and sympathy and affection for the family, who have 
suffered so much and have proved themselves so brave, 
so loving to one another and so submissive and de- 
voted to God,-that, as an expression of confidence and 
love, the money contributed will be presented to them. 
Edith has sent me her dollar to add to the sum, and 
thinks possibly other little girls and boys may like to 
join her, and if so I will gladly forward their money. 
Edith is making scrap-books for Christmas presents to 
poor children in the hospital, and her mother says, is 
‘‘very happy in the work.” To get a pleasure from 


doing good shows a Christ-like spirit and will insure a 


happy life, for whatever else may fail opportunities for 
doing good will neverfail. Itis a kind of riches which 
one may never fear to lose. 


HARTFORD. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 
I got many pretty presents, one of which was a turning lathe, and 
I can turn all sorts of things on it. We have just moved into a new 
home and my mamma has given my brothers and me one of the 
pleasantest rooms in the house for a workshop. I have a nice flute 
which my grandpa gave me; it will take me some time to learn to 
play on it. I take lessons on the piano now and enjoy it very much. 
Good-bye, from your loving and-affectionate nephew, NED G. 


If you play the flute and your mother and brother 
the piano you can have very beautiful music. A lathe, 
too! Well, you need never be at a loss for something 
to do. How happy you will try to make your mother 
in return for her giving you the pleasant room for your 
shop! Write me what you make in it. 


GRAND RAPIDs. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your little nieces, if you will let me. I go 
to school and study geography, arithmetic, spelling and reading. At 
home I read ** Prudy ” and * Nelly ” books, and like them very much, 
I read **Grimm’s Household Stories” too. I read a great many let- 
ters of your nephews and nieces, and like them very much. I have 
three brothers and one sister who are older than I am, and one brother 
who is younger than I am, and the rest are older than I. 

I am almost ten years old. I would like to see my letter printed in 
The Christian Union. I have not seen one from Grand Rapids. Good 
bye. Your little niece, GERTRUDE M. S. 


You write so nicely that I think you must draw. In 
your next letter draw me a little picture. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 322, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am seven years old. Papa takes The Christian Union, and 
Auntie reads the letters of other boys and girls. I could not go to 
church this morning, because yesterday as I was playing pussy the 
pussy flew up and cut me in the eye-lid. So Ihave my eye tied up. 
But I wrote on my slate and copied it off on paper. I have two 
sisters and two brothers. I like to goto Sunday-school. I study my 
lesson in the week-day school. I hope to go to Ocean Grove this 
summer. I have been there before and I like it very much. 

Yonr affectionate nephew, SAMUEL 8. 


How fortunate the ‘‘ pussy” did not hurt your eye: 
Do you ever think how wonderful it is that the curtain 
shuts down so quickly when anything threatens to 
harm the eye? It is a most delicate and beautiful 
machinery with which it is arranged. Were you one 
of the little boys who helped to make the Palestine Park 
at Ocean Grove last summer. 


BROOKFIELD. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam a little girl eight years old. I haveasister Minnie; she is 
eleven. Down the hill from our house my cousins live. Their names 
are Florie, Lettie, John and Lucy. Florie is about my age, Lettie is 
about Minnie’s age, John is four and Lucy is two years old. I goto 
school and study reading, arithmetic, spelling and geography. Iwas 
born in Denver, near the Rocky mountains. I came to Brookfield 


when I was seven months old, so I cannot tell you about my journey. 
At Christmas I had a bound volume of “ St. Nicholas,” a paint-box, 
a box of writing paper, a book in the shape of a leaf, and a great 
many pretty cards. On New Year’s I had a ring and a scarf-pin. 
Mamma has taken The Christian Union for ten years. 

Your loving niece, TuEopoRa A. S._ 

I would not you expect to know much about a journey 
taken at seven months old ; but be sure you don’t keep 
your baby eyes the rest of your life. Ihave known 
men and women who had nothing better than seven 
months old eyes, and would go through the most beau- 
tiful scenes knowing no more about them than you did 
when you made that grand journey. Do you know 
the meaning of your name? It is a very sacred one. ~ 


May 15, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My mother has taken The Christian Union for a great many years, 
andI like to hear her read the letters in it very much, and so I 
thought I would like to write to you. I live in Pennsylvania, about 
ahalf mile from the Susquehanna. I think Pennsylvania is a beau- 
tiful State. There are a good many pretty flowers here. I have 
four brothers and one sister, and I am the youngest. 

We take the ** Youth’s Companion.” There was a prize offered in 
it for the best drawing of the map of Africa; there was a prize in it 
last year for the best selection of American woods. I tried for it 
and got eighty different kinds. I did not get the prize, but got a 
letter telling me that my selection was very good. Iam very fond 
of pets. I am not a very good writer as I write with my left hand. 
I think that I have written a pretty long letter for the first one, so 
I will close, hoping that you will make me one of your nephews, 
ERNEsT W. A. 


I should like to have for a nephew a boy who can 
do so good a piece of work as that; and besides I am 
very fond of your name. But beforeI can put you on 
my book I must have your full address. 


PITTSFORD. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I should like to be one of your nieces. I have alittle sister three 
years old; she is the little girl that fell inte the big can of syrup 
that ** Grandma” wrote about. 

I study geography and spelling and history and arithmetic. My 
school is out now. My little sister has had both of her cheeks: 
frozen this winter and she says that she got a good joke on Frost, 
but I think that Frost got a good joke on her. I should like to have 
you put that story that I sent you in the paper. I thank you for 
the card that you sent me; itis very pretty. My birthday was last 
Sunday. I was twelve years old. I should like to have you put this 
in the paper. I donot think that you are a man. My grandma 
thinks that she knows you. 

From your loving niece, 


It seems funny to read of having cheeks frozen 
when we are scorching hot. Your little story has 
been put with some others waiting for a good time to 
print, but it may have to wait some time. You must 
give my love to your grandma. 


MatTTiIE L. 


Affectionately, PaTIENOE. 
PUZZLES. 
SQUARE WORD. 
1. To resist. 
2. To evade. 
3. To stir. 
4. A boy’s name. 
5. Smiles. O. A. G. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
J-h- G-l-i- w-s - c-t-z-n 
-f -r-d-t -n- r-n-w-; 
A -r-i--b-n- c-p-a-n, -k- w-s -6, 
-f -a-o-s -o-d-n -o-n.—[C-w-e-. A. Pe 
DOUBLE DIAMOND. 
1. In fact. 1. In fact. 
2. A fluid. 2. A beverage. 
3. An article of furniture. 3. A profession. 
4. Artful. 4. A girl’s name. 
5. A vowel. 5. A consonant. 
A. ¥. 
CHARADE. 
My first is hot; my second is short ; my whole is brittle. 
M. C. D. 


HIDDEN FRUITS. 


1. A little monkey danced for some money. 
2. Get Laban an apple. 
3. Did you see that palm on Drnid Hill? 
4. Madam Sonberry has gone to Europe. 
5. Lillie’s wrep pleases her. 
6. The pump lumbered the yard. 
7. Wrap each bundle carefully. 
8. The elf ignores human beings. 
9. Pru need not go to school. 
The cur.ran to his master. 
Clarence left me lonely. 
Eli meant Jack, not Steve. 
ALICE, KATIE AND LULIE. 


11. 
12. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 6. 


Nine-letter Square and Diagonal,— 
A s Uv 
E 


Q 


E 
AN 


R 
L 
Cc 


Q 


On 


Hour-Glass Puzzle.— 


Zann 
x 


R 


Metagr am.—Ray, Bay, 
Pay, Say, Tay, Way. 


Miao @ 


‘ 
4 
| 
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Farm and Garden. 


AN AGRICULTURAL EDITORS 
JOURNEYINGS. 


By E. H. LiBsBy. 


An all-night moonlight ride across the 
yellow sands and brown fields of Jersey, 
through Delaware peach-orchards and 
Maryland wheat fields—including a three 
hours’ delay of our B. & O. train at the 
Philadelphia yard by the accommodating 
officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad— 
brought us at suurise to Harper’s Ferry 
and the picturesque scenery of the Cum- 
berland Mountains. Fifteen years after 
the war, the signs of its devastations in 
this once important town are as conspic- 
uous as if the armies had but just moved 
on, save that the ruins have a worn and 
ancient aspect. Though as different as 
level plain and beautiful architecture, op- 
posed to grand mountains, a rapid, wind- 
ing river and pretty cottages and country 
stores—yet I was reminded of Strasburg 
nine years after the fierce bombardment, 
fresh and trim in its centuries of youthful- 
ness; that terrific cannonading buta thrill- 
ing episode inan eventfullife. These sad 
ruins among the mountains look lonesome 
in a country having so few ruins to boast 
of east of the homes of the Aztecand Pu- 
eblo. 

The mountain slopes are bathed i in the 
warm roseate light of the rising sun. 
Vast armies of crows have begun their 
day’s march southward, and they give life 
to the quiet scene as they come trooping 
down the bright valleys. Now and then 
we pass a sleepy village just awakening 
out of the shadows. A few thrifty farms 
adorn the broader valleys and a few sheep 
are grazing in the clearings where there is 
feed for thousands. When our country 
gets more settled and the land more valu- 
able these mountain regions will supply 
our markets with mutton as sweet- 
flavored and tender as the Scotch High- 
lands and the Kentish Downs now fur- 
nish to the mutton-loving Britons, and 
this healthful meat will consequently be- 
come more popular on our tables. Ihave 
eaten mutton in Aberdeenshire which 
Was juicy, tender and possesed a deli- 
cious gamey flavor as unlike the sheep- 
meat of the lowlands as a March chicken 
and an aged biddy. A farmer boarded 
the train at one of the sleepy stations, 
with whom I opened conversation. He 
told me of broader valleys and cultivated 
clearings not visible from the railroad, 
where prosperous farmers dwell. And I 
am reminded of what a college professor 
told me concerning these people. He has 
traveled all through this section and he 
says that this highland region, for sev- 
eral hundred miles north and south and 
one to two hundred east and west, has 
developed since the late war a class of 
farmers resembling in thrift and natural 
intelligence that sturdy rural New Eng- 
land population which has sent out so 
many able men to develop our wide 
country, carrying with them New Eng- 
land ideas and institutions. If this be 
so then these wild mountains and rough 
hills are the richest section in all the 
South. From them the New South shall 
derive much of the better life and force 
which shall shape her bright future. 
Education is the one need of the people, 
and Congress now gives us hope that 
this New England element will not long 
be wanting among them. 

The railroad through these mountains 
shows some remarkable engineering. For 
miles it runs along the mountain side at a 
height of a hundred feet or more above 
the river; the road-bed often cut in the 
face of an almost perpendicular wall; 
again supported by a high trestle work 
across a deep ravine; the rapid river 
almost beneath us. The windings of the 
road and the height afford many glimpses 
of wild and and oveautiful scenery, 
though only the pine, spruce and hem- 
lock retain the foliage; the earth looks 
bare and brown, and the December skies 
are cold and sunless. Toward night the 


mountains open to the west and fall away 
behind us, and the train runs out upon 
the open fields of Ohio. Soon broad 
corn-fields appear, and numerous cattle 
and hogs are seen feeding on the stalks 
and scattered grain. Some belated far- 
mers are still harvesting corn, though 
snow here covers the ground, and they 
have called into requisition the women 
to help them. I believe in women work- 
ing in the fields, but this seems rather 
rough, cold work for them. Yet their 
stout bodies look equal to the task, and 
they work on steadily and unconcernedly 
as we dash by, apparently inno need of 
our sympathy. During the night we 
cross the State of presidents and office- 
holders, gallant men, and a once fertile 
soil. She has purchased her apparent 
wealth of gold, and houses, and factories 
with the fertility of her fields, the corn 
and wheat sent East and to Europe. Her 
wheat crop has dropped from twenty to 
ten bushels per acre, and corn in similar 
proportion. Is the show and luxury 
worth the price? Won’t it cost future 
generations all this to buy back the fer- 
tility? It has been and is so in both Old 
and New England. 

We greet the morning on the level 
plain in the forests of Indiana, far on to- 
ward Chicago. Tired and dirty, we look 
upon the Hoosier soil with indifference, 
and, later, the great lake rouses {no en- 
thusiasm. But soon tall chimneys, ship- 
ping, and turret-topped grain elevators 
announce the Western metropolis, and 
flagging interest is awakened. And is 
not this the greatest city of the continent, 
at least in possibilities? Why may not 
Chicago become the London to New 
York’s Liverpool? Only twenty years 
ago Illinois was but a growing Western 
State ; now it is third in population, and 
fast nearing the head of the list. Her 
soil is of the richest; there is hardly a 
waste acre within her borders, and a 
scarcely less fertile soil lies beneath the 
surface in the exhaustless coal beds. 
Here are all the elements for an agri- 
cultural population like that which occu- 
pies the plains of Saxony—the wealthiest 
and most intelligent and influential class 
in Prussia. In manufactures Illinois 
uow stands in the front rank of the 
States, and she has only begun to develop 
her forces in this direction. Chicago is 
the commercial center of this rich and 
powerful State, and, more yet, of the 
great Northwest, the richest agricultural 
section of allfthe earth; including eight 
powerful States, Nebraska, Colorado and 
the vast undeveloped Territories. She is 
queen of the great lakes. The projected 
Illinois ship canal will give her the 
key to the Mississippi and make 
good her claim to being mistress 
ot the broadest, longest, richest valley 
of this or any country. A ship-canal 
across the Michigan peninsula and an- 
other around Niagara Falls will,for nine 
months in the year make her practically 
independent of the seaboard cities, and 
the produce and supplies of the West 
may quietly float past New York. Chi- 
cago is probably already the direct ter- 
minus of more railroads and steamboat 
lines than any other city in the country. 
Her lines of communication, her com- 
merce, her influence, are felt and rec- 
ognized all over the West and South- 
west, from the Alleghanies to the Sierras, 
from Northern Canada to the Gulf. Her 
vast energy and latent force can hardly be 
appreciated except we witness her unpar- 
alleled growth and activity ; remember 
her terrible trial by fire, and consider her 
unrivaled central location. Yet Chicago is 
now butin vigorous youth, rough, uncul- 
tivated, unrefined, as compared with 
many of her Eastern sisters. She might 
be likened to a German peasant girl, un- 
educated, just entering the possibilities 
of life : broad-shouldered, broad-hipped, 
flinching at no task in house or field, a 
future mother of warriors or of pioneers 
for anew country. To become such a 
woman as Isawin a Bavarian market- 
town: tall, straight, well built, head 
poised like an Amazon’s, deep strong 


eyes, perfect in physical beauty. She | 


stood on a slight rise of ground, backed 
by an old castle wall, apart from the 
crowd, by the side of her team, her prod- 
uce all sold, while her competitors were 
still chattering over their wares. 
hand on hip, one foot advanced, a strong 
shapely foot joined to a firm ankle re- 
vealed by short and greccful petticoats, 
head and shoulders erect, she was gaz- 
ing intently into space toward the west; 
a woman from whom the great bronze 
statue of the Bavarian Mother at Munich 
might have been modeled. Peerless 
among her fellows, queen of the plain, 
powerful in action, full of reserve force— 
such will be Chicago. 
Cuicaao, January, 1881. 


NOTES FROM E. P. ROE’S FRUIT 
FARM. 


Sharpless strawberry continues to please 
those who have invested in it. I am continu- 
ally hearing of immense berries having been 
picked the past season from beds of this va- 
riety. For markets where fancy berries are 
in demand it is an excellent sort and also for 
the home garden, but where only low prices 
can be obtained it is not productive enough to 
be profitable. Though large, the berry is ir- 
regular in shape and somewhat ridged. For 
a local market and where an abundance of 
berries are desired Miner’s Prolific will be 
found just the berry. Though the fruit is 
soft it is very large and of good quality. It 
does wellon light land and succeeds generally 
throughout the country. 

Red Jacket also continues to give satisfac- 
tion as an early berry for the home garden. 
It only lacks firmness of flesh to be a good 
market berry and the flavor is rich and 
aromatic. The other standard varieties have 
done comparatively well, considering the 
season, and we shall retain them on our list. 
There are sO many varieties of strawberries 
so closely resembling each other and with the 
same general characteristics that it is useless 
to carry them all when a few would answer 
the purpose. Thus Champion and Golden 
Defiance cover the ground formerly occupied 
by Col. Cheney, Green Prolific, and that class 
of berries, and while resembling them greatly 
they are really better varieties. 

The two seedling strawberries of Mr. Cay- 
wood, Mammoth Bush and Cetawayo, fruited 
with us this season for the first time and 
greatly dissapointed me. Mammoth Bush is 
rightly named, for the plant is a large, vigor- 
ous grower, forming a bushy stoel and bear- 
ing very little fruit. The plants received as 
good care and culture as any other variety on 
the place, but were decidedly unproductive. 
The berries were of medium size, rather ob- 
tuse conical in shape, of a light scarlet color, 
only moderately firm and of fair quality. In 
contrast to this was Cetawayo, which was 
wonderfully productive, but the berries were 
very soft and irregular in shape, being ridged 
through the center and displaying a hollow 
cavity within. The color of the berry was a 
pale light red and the flavor poor and acid. 
The flower is pistillate. 

Brilliant is a variety with fine strong plants, 
but quite unproductive. The foliage also 
scalded badly here and we have dug the beds 
under in consequence. 

The plant of Schurtz resembles Bidwell very 
much in its pale green color and slender leaf- 
stalk, but is quite distinct. It is a good sort 
for the home garden on account of the fine 
quality of the fruit. The berry is of medium 
size, conical and of dark crimson color. The 
flesh is soft and of rich sprightly flavor. 

It must be remembered that these descrip- 


tions are given of the several varieties merely | 4 


as they fruited here, and that soil and location 
exert more influence on the strawberry than 
on perhaps any other fruit. It does not fol- 
low, therefore, that those varieties which have 
failed here are necessarily worthless, and it 
is nearly impossible to form a correct esti- 
mate of the merits of a new variety with less 
than two or three seasons’ observation. 
H. G. COoRNEY. 


CorRNWALL-ON-Hupson, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A NERVE FOOD. 3 
I do certainly consider that it not only acts 


as a tonic to the nervous system, but as a food. 
SPRINGFIELD, Ills. K.S. M.D. 


With |. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Newest and Best Varieties. 


Grown in Pots aid ready for shipment after 
Ist. ve priced catalogue 


Rochester, N. Y. 


POTTED BIDWELL. 
The finest STRAWBERRY before the 


new Public. 


Potted Plants now ready, and if set early will give 
a full crop next summer. I combine these plants 
with the most liberal offer I have ever made. 
scriptive Catalogue free. 


CORNWALL-ON-HuDSON, N.Y, ROE, 
20,000 BIDWELL 


in Pots. Quantities of other Strawberries. Send for 
UCHESS NURSERIES (oupaed 1863), 
L. "FERRIS, JR., Poughkeepsie, 


IMPORTANT FACTS FOR 


COFFEE CONSUMERS 


ROASTED COFFEE IMPAIRED 
PARTS with its GOOD ABSORBS BAD QU 
ITIES when exposed to ; ees ated with the odor 
of TOBACCO, SPICES or any ny IMPURITIES or 
MOISTURE. 

To prevent this we CLOSE or SEAL the PORES of 

e Coffee nin roasting by our Patent Clarifying 
Compound (the ingredients of which are perfec 
harmless), which causes the natural oils and real 
sences to remain in the coffee itself until ground for : 

. Without such protection and ory the 


y preserve the full 

strength an k it imme- 

diately afler. roasting in TIN L PACKAGES (for 

States on Roasted C by ¥ wi ffee is more 

PERFECTLY ERM ALLY SEALED than 

any package offered to the pub Thus it is rendered 

_ rvious to the action of yaaa weather and 
gee effects of hot weather, and will retain 

ualities and full strength unim 
adie » On Land or Sea, for years. 


LAZEAR & CO. 


ERS 


ROAST 
AND JOBBERS OF 


ICGOFFEE. 


63 Exchange Place, 
BALTIMORE. 
No. 128 Front Street, 
— NEW YORK. 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED 


LIGHTNING RODS, 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings on 
strictly scientific principles, and during a period of 
fifty years have never failed to afford complete pro- 
tection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. Quimby, 

No. 64 College Place, 
New York. 

mithnighi’s 


ASTHMA REMEDY 


= The Only Sure Remedy for ASTHMA 
=| and HAY FEVER, is sold under a 
>| positive guarantee. Price $1.00 per 
wes package. Sample package and tes- 
timonials free. Address 


LOUIS SMITANIGHT, Chemist, Cleveland, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
The —ureat 


Church LIGHT, 


_FRINK’S Patent Pefectore 

the Most Powerful, the - 
Cheapest and the Beat Light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
. Offices, Picture Galler- 


Get 
ral discount 
ithe 


to churches 
I. P. FRINK, $51 Pearl 8t., N.Y. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, . 


to Meneely & TROY, N.Y. 
anufacture a superior Bells. Special 
attention ‘given to ogues 
sent free to parties needing 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. Bells for all pupposes. War- 
ranted Satisfactory and Durab 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. Y. 


LINING CO. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union. . 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


| 
thereby loses the peculiar Aromatic odor natural to 
= 
| 
i 
| 
| 
=e 
| 
| 
— 
: JEXSN ies, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 
cant designs. 
| VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
| 
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Financial and Insurance. 


THE WEEK. 

The market for railway securities will 
bear special mention for its course during 
the week past. Mid-summer and dull- 
ness are usually synonymous terms. The 
season is not sufficiently advanced to 
prognosticate with absolute certainty re- 
garding the crops, so that speculation as 
to what they. may be amounts to little 
better than a guess, and is usually divided 
about equally as between a good anda 
bad prospect. This conduces to a dispo- 
sition for waiting until later, when move- 
ments on the exchange may be made 
more intelligently. In addition to this, 
it is the natural season for recreation, 
and very many of the leading spirits of 


speculation are absent, so that just at this | ark 


time in the season we usually record a 
dull, stagnant market. The experience 
of the past week has proved somewhat 
of an exception. The prophetic articles 
inthe foreign periodicals referred to in our 
last, and which have been followed by 
others of a like character intended to 
create apprehension, have proved suc- 
cessful so far as to produce a superticial 
ularm in the minds of timid holders and 
to start a liquidating movement in Amer- 
ican securities on the London exchange, 
which of course has had an immediate 
effect here. The argument was freely 
used that prices were greatly inflated, 
that many worthless stocks were being 
marketed snccessfully under cover of an 
excessive spirit of gambling, and that a 
wide-spread disaster was in store which 
would bring ruin everywhere. These 
series of articles pointed to the Paris 
monetary condition as a very weak one, 
and that all the leading markets of Europe 
and America were so expanded that a 
general crash would ensue the moment 
that liquidation should begin there. The 
situation here, as we have shown before, 
is one of phenomenal strength; but to 
affect the markets sensational reports 
were persistently circulated on this side 
respecting the crops, and the partial dif- 
ferences between the trunk railways were 
also used with great energy, while bold 
attacks were made, with considerable 
success, to break down the market for 
stocks and bonds, with a view of secur- 
ing weak holdings at as low prices 
as possible preparatory to an upward 
campaign in the early autumn. This, 
then, we believe to be a fair inter- 
pretation of our market for the week, 
which shows a decline of from three to 
fifteen per cent. in prices, and a weak- 
ness"which some of the time developed 
into extreme heaviness. Thismovement 
seems to have met with a decided check 
the latter part of the weck, and prices 
have again resumed a fair degree of 
steadiness. Further attempts will doubt- 
less be made to add, if possible, to the 
decline, but it now looks as if the wave 
had spent itself and a reaction would 
soon take place. 

The Bankers’ Convention, which is to 
meet at Niagara Falls on the 10th of 
. August, to continue for several days, has 
resolved to deliherate on a variety of sub- 
jects, most of which are of great im- 
portance, such as ‘‘ The Future Currency 
of the Country,” ‘‘ The Present Financial 
Situation—its Perils and Safeguards,” 
‘‘The Effect of Resumption,” ‘‘The In- 
ternational Monetary Conference,” ‘‘The 
Influence of the Banks on sound Credits 
and Public Safety, Financially.” These, 
with other equally important subjects, 
are to receive the consideration of vhis 
Convention. Many ofthese topics have 
a direct and practical bearing on the 
present condition of trade, and we hope 
their discussion will help to induce 
a spirit of conservative management 
with banks. What is needed is the de- 
velopment and cultivation of a cash sys- 
tem or one of short credits, so far as 
_ possible, with merehants. The time for 
this is very favorable. We never before 
had such a volume of sound money in the 
hands of the people, and such a large 


currency ought to act as a substitute for 


the old-fashioned expansion of credits 
throughout the country, which never has 
ruled but that it has brought a large 
degree of ruin ultimately. There are 
other of these subjects which we shall 
notice hereafter. : 

Money continues very easy at three per 
cent. on call. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, JULY 23. 


Government Bonds. 
These figures indicate the highest nominal rates. 


68, curren currency, 1895... eeeeee 130 
Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ala. cl. A, 2to5 716 Cc. 68, oO. A. 3644 
94 |N.O.N. OC. R. '88-45.145 
Ala. cl.C, 2 to 4....... 82 ‘N.C.N.C.R.78, c. off. 125 
Ala. 68, 10-20 100 Cc. N. C. R., A. 0.145 
30 |N. C.N.C.R. 78. c.0 
Ark. 78, M. & L. RK... 14 |N. C. fdg. act, 66-1900 13 
Ark. 7s, M.O&R. R.. 14 C. fdg. act, ’68-98.. 
Ark 78, Ark. C. 14 C. Q., J. Ses 92-8... 22 
Ga. 68, 786 4g Cc. Q., A. O 22 
lil |N.C. n., C.R......... 634 
Ga. 7a, ind.........-. 3g|N. C. sp. t. cl, 1, 734 
Ga. 78, g ] 18 ] C. sp. cl, 2 1g 
La. 78, cn 68 3 sp. t., cl. 7 
La. 7s, sm 62 ave C. cn. 87 
120 |Ohio 6s, 86............1124 
Mo. 68, due ’82 or ’83..102  {R. I. 68, c., 93-9...... 115 
Mo. 68, due '86....... 10934| S.C. 6s, a.M.23 69,nfd 9 
Mo. 6s, due °87........ 110 |8.C. B. c. n. 68, '93...104 
Mo. due °88....... 11144| Tenn. 68, 0., °90-2-8.. 73 
Mo. 68, due 89 or 90. 112 Tenn. 6s, n., *92-8-1900 7 
Mo.6s,a0ru.. due ’92.113 | Tenn. 68, n., 2. 8.,"14 723 
Mo. , due '94-5.116 | Va. 68, "66......... 35 
Mo. 6s, H& tJ.due’s6.110 |Va. 6s, xmec........... 8&2 
Mo. H&S J, due’s?. 110 |Dis. G. 3. 6b8, "4. 1093s 
96-°98,... 3634! Dis. C. r..... 107 
60 days. 3 


London prime bankers, $4.8344@84.84 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE oF Fisk & 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, 
NEw YORK, July 7, 1881 

In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as to the 
terms on which we receive deposit accounts of 
banks, bankers, business firms and individuals, we 
issue this circular for the general information of 
those who may desire to open accounts with a pri- 
vate banking house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, 
to receive the acconnts of responsible parties in 
good standing. 

1. Except in case of banks, savings banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of individuals 
or firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory references be- 
fore opening an account. | 

2. We allow interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when the 
same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts aver- 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we will allow 
no interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit inter- 
est as above, on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, rail- 
road and other coupons and dividends payable in 
¢his city, without charge; make careful inquiries 
and give the best information we can obtain re- 
specting investments or other matters of financia] 
interest to them ; and in general serve their interests 
in any way in which we can be of usé to them in 
our line of business. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U.S. bonds, or 
other first-class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight with- 
out notice. 


One of our firm is a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and we give particular attention 
to orders by mail, telegraph or in person for the 
— or sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commis- 
sion. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all issues and dénominations of United 
States Bonds for immediate delivery at current 
market rates, and make exchanges for National 
Banks in the ‘Banking Department at Washington, 
without trouble to them. 

Our ‘** Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds ” will be sent postpaid on application. 

FISK & HATCH. 


Artistic Bronzes, Clocks and 
Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


JEWELER, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Bet, 25th and 26th Streets. 


es Gare 6 floor of this establishment is a 

priated very mplete stock of fine BRON 
ANTEL SE AHBLE BRONZE AND POL- 

ISHED BRASS CLOCKS chimes and (patented) 

Travelin ing attachments ¢ t] 

rav c. 

of DECORATIVE PORC LAIN in Plaques, vases, 
ardinieres, &c., of the Royal Worcester, Min 

other favorite selected with critical oe and 
of portation, forming a collection of rare 


5 


Visits, i i 
if for are particu- 


J. & W SELIGMAN & CO, 


BANKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART 0} “THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills e Telegraphic 
ers of Money on 


Liverpool 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


CONTINENTAL 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Reserve for reinsurance...........+. 69 
e ample for all other ci. im3......... 236, 387 
Capital ai in in Cash.. Seeereeeaeeeenas 1, 000, 000 05 
Unallo Surplus... 135 70 
1,000, 000 00 00 

$3.938.719 41 


Deduct for future decline (if any) 
in market 60,000 00 


Total Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881...83,888,719 41 


peng conducts its business under the . 

strictions of the New York Bates Fund Law. 

Cyrus PEoE, Sec’y. T. HOPE, 
THE 


Admuration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S8.A.Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Harr Restorer 


IS PERFECTION/ 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR tto iis youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A maich- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 


and rare. Sold by all 1 Droggiste. 


Established ears. 
Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and America. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM (its. Allens) 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. It 
removes Dandruff, allays all on 
stops falling Hair and promotes a 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
glass stop Bottles. Sold by all Drucaists 


J. B. WATKINS & CO., 


LAWRENCE, KAN., 
‘Negotiators of Improved Farm 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Haak of New Wark. 
GUARANTEED. 
Assets above Liabilities January Ist, 1881, 
$153,525.96. 


TEN YEARS BUSINESS. 
$3,000,000 LOANED. 


NOT A DOLLAR LOST! 


Send for Pamphlet, and information. 


BABIES’ OUTFITS 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 


A SPECIALTY, 
AT THE 


puTIAN 


Everything required for complete ‘out- 
fits for Boys and Girls, all ages up to 16 
years. Latest and best styles at the lowest 
prices possible. 

Mail orders solicited. Catalogues free. 


NEW YORK: 


10th and 11th Sts., 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have always received the 
Hi hest Award for their “ Tic TovucH,” 

INGING Quality.” ‘DELICACY and 
oF TONE,” with Highest Excelence 


of Workmanship. 


The,above embrace all the qualities of 
a First-class Piano-Forte, 


WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


lish rep- 
resentative of CHI CKERING & SONS. 


9 ALBERT Mansions, London, 8. W. 
My Dear Chappell: I never write a testimonia], 
and so I have some difficulty in knowing what to 
say now ; yet, I should like to — the extraor- 
dinary musical satisfaction and pleasure I rs an 
enced from the Grand Piano-Forte 
were | ape: enough to ask me to try yesterday. 
tone is noble. I don’t know which impressed = 
the most—its eo and sonority, or its tender 
delicacy. Wit ard to its touch, no pianist 
could hold any opinion save that it is perfect—it 
does anything that it is called upon todo. I con- 
gratulate you in having undertaken to make such 


97 | splendid instruments known in England. 


Yours sincerel 
Cir ey. ART 
Tom Chappell, E: 


Fi 


CHICKERING 


“Cl ture need to have a Chick- 
ering 


strunienis are respectfully invited 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 FIFTH Ave., N.Y. | 156 TREMONT St., Boston. 


SULLIVAN. 


Unrivaled and Universally 
Popular 


or examine) in- 
invited visit our 


PUMP For Washing Win- 
dows, Bulldi etc. 
u 


oun 
= Home, or ag shoul 
withou 


| WHITMAN, Patentee and Providence, ‘R. I. 


AGENTS WANTED. _ 


tile and Manufacturin 


DIELE REVISION 


OONTRASTED EDITIONS.‘ - 


eles the Old and New Versions in parallel 
umns. The best and cheapest illustrated edition 
of wa Revised Testament. Millions of people are wait. 
ng forit. Do not be d deceived by the unscrupulous pub. 
shers ofinferior editions. See that the copy 7. u 
contains 100 fine engravings on steel and w ica 
the onlylargetype contrasted edition, and 
arecoining money selling it. it AGENTS WANTED: 
for circulars and extra terms. dress 
ATIONAL Pus.isuine Co. Philadelp! phia, Pa- 


RARE CHANCE. 


For Ladies and fentiomen to make mone The 
in the United § ompany an Agent in King’s 
met United States, to take the Agency 


informatica: 


Iron. ve 
idly, 


4 complete P pe on one: 
rapi 
ce THE 
a week in your own town. Terms and 85 outait 
free. & Co., Portland, Me. 
Cost- 
Address TRUE & Co. Augusta, Me. 
AGETS. WANTED for the Best and 


nd ¥ ti 
pos, P rofits large and and 
MPANY, Box 8668, Pitteaburg, Pa. 
$12 a day at home easily made. 
ctorial Books and Bibles. Prices 


38 per cent. National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


SSS LLL 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 3 
| 
| 
| The C 3 of Pen- 
| zance” an inafore, r. ARTHUR 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
mre Vines, etc., from In- 
| Canker Worms. 
igents Wanted for “OUR 59 
WESTERN‘ 
Just issued, 20 months in preparation by ablest Gece 
zraphical scholar. County Maps of every State and Terri- 
| cory in colors, made expressly, showing every Railroad and 
| 2very_ important Town. Beautifully Illustrated. 1812 
large Pages. Retails $8.75 and $5.00. Tells all about 
Mining, Railroad and other Lands; 
Jransportation ces; Social, Educational and Religious 
es represented; Climate, Soils, 
all Trades and Professions; Mercane- 
Business: all Statistics; Areass 
ritish Columbia, Alaska, Texas— 
every section ond the Mississippi. Sells to every class 
a 
t 
| 
= ‘ 2 
™ 
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Publisher's Pepartment. 


New YORE, JULY 20, 1881. 


ip 


Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
should be addressed *‘ Editors Christian Union, 22 
Washington Square, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
cles will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
glosed. The Editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
etamps. 

Business Department.—Subscriptions and ad- 
fertisements should be sent to the “* The Christian 
fnion, New York City.” Subscriptions, $3 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
6n application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
fieements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sender. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 


stamp. 
Boston OrricE: Shumway & Co., 21 Bromfield 


street. 
CuicaGo OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Biock. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth street. 


ONE OF THE VERY BEST BOOKS Of its kind 
is the American Unabridged Dictionary, pub- 
lished by the World Manufacturing Co., 122 
Nassau Street, New York. This compact vol- 
ume, sold at a low price, is packed with in- 
formation from the title-page to the finis. It. 


contains all the words in the English language 


which one is called upon to use in the rela- 
tions and occupations of life, with their exact 
definitions and proper spclling. It also-con- 
tuins an immense amount of carefully pre- 
pared information on such topics as chronol- 
ogy. history. Scripture names ; answers ques- 
tions relating to the holding and sale of lands, 
rates of interest in the different States of the 
United States; gives census returns showing 
tery fully the debt, population, productions 
and manufactures of the different States ; con- 
tains tabulated lists of chronological discoy- 
éries, a list of mythological and classical 
names, together with an immense amount of 
miscellaneous but useful information such as 
the busy man always likes tohave at his elbow. 
The book is really a vcde mecum, so conveni- 
ent in form that it can always be kept within 
feach and yet so trustworthy that exact schol- 
are may rely upon it. The book is in constant 
use in the office of The Christian Union, and 
has been found to be very convenient and 
highly serviceable. 


* Few INVENTIONS are capable of more nu- 
therous uses than Whitman’s Fountain Pump, 
manufactured by Josiah A. Whitman, Provi- 
dence, R. I. This convenient and easily man- 
aged apparatus serves equally well for water- 
ing shrubbery. planisand flowers, for washing 
windows and carriages, for extinguishing fires, 
forsprinkling sidewalks and roads. It possesses 
the valuable feature of simplicity of construc- 
tion, sothat it does not easily get out of order, 
nor does it require the skill of an expert to 
use it. It can be easily transported from place 
to place and is alwaysready for use. Fires 
taken in season can generally be extinguished 
by a very small amount of water, and such 
an apparatus as Whitman’s Fountain Pump 
ought to be in every establishmert where 
there is any danger from conflagration. 
People living in the country, who experience 
the discomforts of dusty roads and walks, 
know how much it adds to the pleasure of 
country life to have a convenient apparatus 
for laying the dust, and for this purpose 
Whitman’s Pump is admirably adapted. 


An Easy, COMFORTABLE CHAIR is one: 


of the delights of life, and it is one of the 
things the American people have not as yet 
appreciated widely enough. Straight back 
hard chairs still fill American homesalthough 
they could easily be replaced by comfort- 
able and even luxurious seats. Among the 
very best of the easy chairs to be had at a low 
price are those manufactured by F. A. 
St. Clair, Mottville, N. Y., who offers a special 
discount to clergymen. These chairs are at- 
tractive in appearance, strongly but lightly 
built, so as .to be easily moved from place 
to place, roomy, and so constructed as to be 
thoroughly comfortable. 


WHEN YOU GO HOME LATE, take a gee y of Ger- 
man Corn Remover to your wife and it will make her 
happy. 25 cents. 


A SmooTH COMPLEXION cay be had by e 
lady who will use Parker's Tonic. ‘For 
ptly the liver and and 
ckly removes pimples an 
gives a rosy bloom to the cheek. See notice. . 


CE FITTING SHOE often makes a pre 
German Co 


but it: it neods orn Remover to make it 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—An earthquake rang the bells of Geneva 
last Friday. 

—Sitting Bull and 200 other Indians have 
surrendered. 

—Mr. James G. Fair is assessed on personal 
property at $42,200,000. 

—The free-trade question is being warmly 
discussed again in England. 

—A disastrous fire broke out in the Weiting 
Opera House Building, Syracuse, July 19th. 

—Itis said that the daily expenses of the 
Manhattan and Oriental Hotels are $5,000. 

—The Duke of Wellington has returned to 
his Hampshire tenants their half year’s rents. 

—A conflagration in the interests of temper- 
ance destroyed 8,000 casks of wine at Bor- 
deaux last week. | 

—Another comet has made its appearance 
in this latitude. At present it is only 150,000,- 
000 miles away. 

—European drinking habits sustain 40,000 


gallons of malt liquors. 

—M. De Lesseps has only three irons in the 
fire. The fresh water canals at Port Said, 
the Corinth canal and the Panama. 

—The Jews furnish less than five per cent. 
of the population of Hungary but eighteen 
per cent of the university students. 

—For the first time in the history of the 
State, the three State prisons show a profit 
for the first six months of 1881 of $1,700. 
| —The Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad 
has a trifling litigation on hand. 9,000 suits 
were brought against the road last week. 

—The Anti-clerical ferment in Rome 
brought out by the funeral] of Pius the Ninth 
continues. The popular excitement is very 
great. 

—The Earl of Hardwicke, who has recently 
become bankrupt, had forty-five insurance 
policies upon his life, aggregating a million of 
dollars. 

—The Hall of Records is to be torn down to 
make way for the terminus of the Brooklyn 
bridge. The building was erected for a jail 
in 1757. 

—The Nihilists have been holding a Con- 
gress in St. Petersburg under the very noses 
of the police, who have not been able to find 
them out. 

—The inundation of the Nile falls consider- 
ably below last year’s mark, but the increase 
of acreage will probably keep up the Egyptian 
cotton crop. 

—A conflict has arisen in Austria between 
the Austrian and Hungarian Financial Ad- 
ministrations, which is likely to cause consid- 
erable confusion. 

—Building is the rage in New York. Since 
the 1st of January twelve hundred structures 
have been begun, the amount of money in- 
vested being $20,000,000. 

—aA grain elevator has just been eompleted 
in Brooklyn said to be the largest in the world. 
It has astorage capacity of 2,500,000 bushels, 
and cost over $2,000,000. 

—Mrs. Hannah Chapin, the widow of the 
| late Dr. E. H. Chapin, died suddenly at her 

country home last Friday. She was a very 
| capable and attractive woman. 

—Miss Francis E. Willard suggests that the 
beautiful mountain in the White Mountain 
range, called the Hay Stack, should hereafter 
receive the name of Mount Garfield. 

—Paterson, N. J., has lately been disturbed 
by a ghost, who walked about with noiseless 
feet. Upon careful examination it was dis- 
covered that the ghost wore rubbers. 


strikingly shown than this summer, when the 
price has risen in spite of a super-abundance 
of ice and a continuance of cool weather. 


| —One can form some idea of the fishing 


interests of this country from the fact that 

there are from 800,000 to 1,000,000 perscns 

dependent on this one branch of industry. 
—The ‘Revolutionary Congress’ of 


Le Compte, an American delegate, gave a 
very gloomy account of affairs in this country. 

—Topeka, Kansas, with a population of 
20,000, has had but one case of drunkenness 
since the law went into effect. Governor St. 
John says the prohibition law is a great suc- 
cess. 

—It is expected that the Eddystone Light- 
| house will be completed in a year. The stone 
work was finished on July lst, the top stone 
being placed in position by the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. 

—Dualhousie College in Nova Scotia has 
given all the privileges of the college to 
women. This is the second college in the 
Dominion that has opened its doors to 
women. 

—Ida Lewis has received from the Treasury 
t, | Department the Gold Life-saving -Medal, in 
|recognition of her heroism and the long 


a 
breweries and consume annually 2,250,000,000 


—The elasticity of ice rates was never more 


Socialists was held in London last week. Mrs.° 


‘}ence and delightful social qualities will be 


65,000 persons. 


list of her notable achievements in saving 
human life. 

—The sum of $1,200,000 was recently paid 
for 100,000 square feet of land on Seventh 
Avenue, between Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth e 
Streets, in this city. An apartment-house | Richly 
will be erected at a cost of $3,800,000. 

—The potato crop this year is valued at 
$100,000,000. New York leads all the States 
in the cultivation of this vegetable, produc- 
ing not less than 25,000,000 bushels, the 


WHITE AND DECORATE 


French China and reat Porcelain at Low Prices. 
Fine White Fre 


4. 00; 

inner 100 14.00 
Dinner Knives Ron 3.00 
ALL HOUSEF FUR ISHING GOODS. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnis hed. 


C. L. Hadlev, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


amount raised by the six New England States. | 9¢2j40ts,>xed and placed on the hy 
—‘*Good morning, Mr. Brudderby. More 
bad weather ahead. The Signal Bureau, I 
see, reports a storm center in IlIlinois.’’ SALT R H E U Mi 
CURED. 


‘*Well, [reckon it’s rightthistime. Mrs. Brud- 
derby went to Chicago day before yesterday.” 

—Mr. Irving paid a very | andsome compli- 
ment to Mr. Booth, at the close of a benefit 
performance at the Lyceum Theater last 
Saturday evening. He eulogized Mr. Booth’s 
high courtesy and single-minded devotion to 

rt 


We will send to any address medicine sufficient 
to cure the worst case of SALT RHEUM upon re- 
ceipt of one dollar. It can be used without trouble or — 
inconvenience. We guarantee this. Address 

B. F. ARTHUR & CU., 
Manufacturing Chemists, Holyoke, Mass. 


LL PERSONS afflicted with ‘‘ Hernia” should 
obtain ‘‘ White’s Patent Lever Truss.” Light, 
clean and easy—no back pressure—self-adjusting 
inward and upward pressure. Pamphlets free. Ad- 
dress Dr. C. AUG. GREGORY, 
36 West Thirty-fifth Street. 


—‘* Papa,” said a little boy on the Fourth, 
as he quietly placed his fire-crackers and tor- 
pedoes on a shelf in the closet, ‘‘ papa, I guess 
I won’t shoot them off until next year; I don’t 
want to make any noise which might disturb 
President Garfield.” | 

—A sensitive woman at New Albany, Ind., 
committed suicide last week because the 
local gossips had gotten hold of her name. 
If every one in her situation followed her ex- 
ample, it would decidedly thin out some of 
our small communities. 

—Queen Victoria’s message of sympathy to 
Minister Lowell is the fourth of its kind that 
ghe has sent. Her reign, beginning in 1837, 
bridges the death of three American Presi- 
dents who have died in office, and the fourth | 
who has come near death. | 

—The army worm has appeared in Illinois | 
and Iowa. Itis said that one of these pests 
recently traveled into Boston where it met a 
young lady who looked at it through her eye- | 
glasses and called it by its Latin name, where- , 
upon it immediately died. 

—Intensely hot weather prevailed through- 
out Europe last week. The thermometer 
touched 100 deg. in Paris, and as water has 
been so scarce that the authorities have stop- 
ped the sprinkling of the streets the city 
became almost intolerable. 

—Patti will sail for America October 22d. 
She says: ‘‘I wish to visit the home of my 
youth while my voice is at its best.”” She con- 
tradicts the rumors that she demands $20 a 
seat for her concerts. The prices, she says, 
are entirely in the hands of her managers. 

—The constantly growing interest in silk 
culture in this country is largely due to the 
efforts of the Woman’s Silk Culture Associa- 
tion of the United States. Reports from the 
Association say there is more profit in raising : 
eggs and cocoons for export to France and /1 foot 9 inches. Packed in Bur-_ oe wy 
Italy than in making reeled silk. laps, and delivered to any Rail- 

—There are two Chinese papers in San 08d Depot or Steamboat Landing 
Francisco. Ome man performs the functions | °° 2 ents extra. 

p ms unctions 
of editor, cack compositor, prese-man, BROOKLYN 
book-keepef, office-boy of the ‘‘Wah Kee.” } 
This wonderful and versatile man is fifty Furniture Co 
years old. The paper has 1,000 subscribers 
and costs ten cents per copy, or $5 per year. / Ilustra 
—The White House was built at a cost of | Inia free 


$330,000 in 1792. The porticoes were not 
Floreston Cologne 


finished till 1827. The building, rebuilding 
and furnishing is said to cost $1,700,000. 
A New & Fashionable Perfume, Refreshing, » Lasting. 
Sold by dealersin Drugs & Cow, N. 


The park and garden surrounding the man- 

sion comprises twenty acres. The house is 3 

modeled after the palace of the Duke of PARKER. S$ SING ER T ONIC 
Leicester. ’ Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake, Stillingia and man 


bp 
—A new arrangement for the foreign mail of the best medicines known arecombined in Par- 


1839. 


HARDENBERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


1'74 F'ulton St., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Carefully 
selected of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


Axminster, ogueties, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO, 


¢ ? for this Style of Folding Steamer Chair 


SOLID BLACK —" 
Length, 5 feet 6 inches; width, 


3 /KER’S GINGER TONIC, intoa medicineof such va~ 

has gone into effect that will make a saving eed to it 
5100 er an iver icgulator and the 
of time of from twelve to twenty-four hours. | Prost Health Strength Restorer Ever Used. 
Steam tugs will receive the mail from the > It cures Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
steamers at Quarantine and land the mail at | PSleeplessness, 2nd all diseases of the Stomach, 
G Bowels, Lungs, Liver and Kidneys. 

the Government pier foot of Whitehall strect. This Toone fe che Best Family4 
mail before the steamers have reached their but. cures drunkenness, "None 
docks. enuine without signature of Hiscox % Co., N.Y. 


—Justice Nathan Clifford, of the United 
ical hair 
States Supreme @eurt, died at Cornish, Me., al ker’ hair 
early Monday morning. He had suffered 


greatly since the paralysis of last October ; 
weck before last his foot was amputated but 
without the result hoped for. His perfect 
integrity, capacious intellect, large experi- 


- JENNINGS’ PATENT WATER CLOSETS. . 


greatly missed by the court which he <a 
ened and adorned. 

—There are 45,000 post-offices in the 
United States, which furnish employment to 
There are 1,500 clerks em- 
ployed on railroad» aid as many more 
agents, besides many others as route messen- 
gers, special and local agents. The number 
of post-office employees is increasing every 
year. The annual expenses of the Depart- 


W SEND cIRCULARS. 


“All 00. “Tron Trap,” 
The ‘Oftset,” « The* Trepless, 


iND — ANY WATCH 


- Weak our. 
i cts 
LD REET BIRCH & CO., 85 Dey 
Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union. 


ment are now $38,000,000 a year. The army 
and navy amount to little more than half of 
the number employed in the post-office. 
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‘cént., = one death to every two hundred ———. The total deaths of 


relationships. 
' Patients are recelyed either on their voluntary application or by d rocess wers 
the charter to retain them within the limits of the of the institution are or 
and ee odrutesion ppply to the Rey. J. WI T, Secretary and Superintendent, at the institution, Fort 


Jury 27, 1881, 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CORDIAL. 


THE | 


“TRAVERS?” 
AMERICAN HAMMOCK 


Patented July 29, 1879. 


~ New Style; Perfection in Shape, Beauty 
' and Strength; Brass Mounted ; 
Cardinal Binding. 


Weight 40 oz. Postage 50 cts. 
SUITABLE FOR PIAZZA, CAMP, 
GROVE, ETC. 
rrice, B3.00. 


ALFRED MORRELL, 
3 380 Court Street, 
mee BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Finest and Best Cough Preparation Ever Made 


FOR THE PROMPT RELIEF OF 


THE COUGH, 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Colds 


And all Diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 


Upon no other preparation of medicine ever compounded has so much thought and 


‘‘A most satisfactory timekeeper.”—[American Agriculturist, 
THE TEN DOLLAR | 
FARMER’S WATCH. 


Heavily Nickel-Plated upon German Silver; Bevel Crystal Face; Stem Winder and 
Setter; Keeps Perfect Time; Made for Use. 
The Best Watch ever offered for the Money. 
Persons who do not wish to go to the expense of a gold or silver watch 
and who distrust the cheap watches so freely advertised may buy a 
FARMER’S WATCH with absolute confidence.in its value as a time 
keeper. Sent by express on receipt of price, $10. Every Watch war- | 
ranted. Circulars free. JOHN BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St.,N. Y. | 


care been bestowed as upon this. For more than five years we have been incessantly 
experimenting, making and testing new combinations, and this is the result. We assert 
it to be the finest and best Cough Preparation ever made: An assertion which experience 
will furnish no cause for modification in the slightest degree. 

We have compared its effects again and again, with the best of other preparations 
in use, and we pledge our word that it will succeed in twice as many cases as any other 
that may be chosen. Let Physicians and Invalids try it; and we will be responsible for 
every hair's-breadth in which this proportion of successful results is abridged. 

In Consumption WINCHESTER’S COUGH CORDIAL wif promptly relieve 
the hacking Cough which is so distressing and wearing in this disease. Its mild, gentle, 
soothing expectorant qualities render it especially invaluable to Consumptives. | 

In all cases of Cough, whatever may be its cause, it wii! give prompt relief even 

Yhen every other means has be:n tried in vain. 


‘Price 50 Cents per Bottle. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


No. 36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


‘TO 
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The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in senses 2 typos Grandeur, and the Park Grounds are beautifully 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Consulting Physician—THEODORE L. MASON, M.D., President of the ‘‘ Collegiate Depart- 
ment of the} Long Island Coll Hospital,” A ant Physician—L. D. MASON M.D., assisted 

a staff of resident physicians. Secretary and J. WILLETT. 
The buildings are constructed for this special parpose, and they are more complete and better adapted for 
the tz t abit than those of any similar institution in existence. They 
are situated on one of the most attractive points on the ee 3 of New York, and stand on a h bluff within 

one thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a full view of the whole Eastern Shore of Staten Island 

also the broad expanse of the U “ag and Lower Bay, dotted with the representative sails of all nations, an 
ue outlines of the Jersey Coast to the north and the Atlantic Ocean to the 


g-rooms and pastor, billiard and bath rooms. There is also a 


newspapers and periodicals are rernlarly taken. the New. York morning and several other 
he Management is systematic, thorough and adequate. There has been no change in the staff of medical 
ago 


g, board and other 
By this equitable arrangement we are enabled to offer > m 

Pm. 4... a to #35 per week, Panes on offer board, washing gnd medical attendance at rates vary 

lected, are provided with a single apartment and a seat at 7 in private dining-room—the accommodations in 


upon terms to be agreed upon. 
Remarkable Immunity Srom Death.—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of one per 
timate cases for treatment in the 
pe | the same period. e rest were dyfhggwvhen admitted. 
ble with the fullest liberty for each boarder or 


impart. 
The Discipline. —Tthe established code of discipline is compnetented in the observance of ‘‘ the laws of pro- 
the guidance of well-regulated family and social 


HELLMUTH LADIES’. COLLEGE. 


Patroness, H. R. H. PRINCESS LOUISE. Founder and President, The Right Rev. I. HELLMUTH 
D.D., D.C_L., LORD BISHOP OF HURON. Fall Term opens Wednesday, Sept. 21st. 


Handsome and spacious buildings, beautifully situated in a most healthy locality, about four hours by rai 
from Niagara Falls, and on one of the principal through routes between the East and West. The GROUNDS 
comprise 140 acres. The aim of the Founder of this college is to provide the highest intellectual and practi- 
cally useful education. The whole system is based upon the soundest PROTESTANT principles, as the 
only solid basis for the right formation of character. FRENCH is the language spoken in the college. 
MUSIC a specialty. Board, Laundry and Tuition Fees, including the whole course of English, the 
Ancient and Modern Languages, Calisthenics, Drawin and Painting, use of Piano and Library, Medical 
and $3 ! er A reduction of one-half for the daughters of clergymen. 
For ‘‘ circulars ” and full particulars address 
MISS CLINTON, Lady Principal Hellmuth Ladies’ College, LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


SELES AMERICAN 


UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


Containing all Needed Words that are to be Found in the English Language, 


With the Exact Definition, Proper Spelling and True Pronunciation, as given by the World's 
Greatest Lexicographers, WEBSTER, WORCESTER, JOHNSON, Etc., 


To Which is appended an enormous amount of MOST USEFUL AND VERY VALUABLE iNFORMATION 


INCALCULABLE WORTH TO EVERY CLASS, VIZ. : . 
Merchants, Lawyers, Ministers, Artisans, Farmers, Bankers, Doctors, as well as People of ns 
Special Calling. Among the Multijarious Contents of this Incomparable and Comprehen-~ 
sive Volume will be found Concise, Important and Correct Articlesupen Chronol- ? 
ogy, Grammar, Proverbs, Scripture Names, History, Land, Insolvent.and 
nterest Laws of the different States and Territories of the Union, 

Census Returns, Showing Debt, Population, Manufactures, 
Productions and Wealth of the United States, . Sa, 
Ancient Mythology, etc., etc-; in truth, 


THE VERY ESSENCE OF MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES 
RELATING TO EVERY BRANCH OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE, 


As Laws, History, Arts, Science, Finance, Commerce, Geography and the World’s History; 
making an unrivalled READY REFERENCE LIBRARY for 
Readers, Workers, Thinkers and Writers. 


CONTENTS : 
ARMIES, NAVIES AND WAR MATTERS, 


Troops of American Revolution ; Battles of the Revolution; History of U. S. Flag; Army of U. S.; Pay of the Army of U.S.: Na 
of the U. S.; Navy of American Revolution; Land battles of the War of 1512; Raval Masuan of War of 1812; Battles aT ies Ware 
Pay of U.S. Navy; Navy Yards of U. S.; Military Strength of U. S. during the Rebellion; List of all American Wars; Armies of the 
World ; Navies of the World ; Troops furnished during the Rebellion to make up the Union Armies. 


WORDS, PHRASES, LANGUAGE, LITERATURE. 

Everything said or written in relation to the meaning and uses of to,ds will be found in one or other of the following separate 
essays: Words ; Phrases and Quotations; Scripture Proper Names; American Geographical Names; Popular Nicknames of Americag 
States and Cities; Christian (or Given) Names; Business Terms; Nautical Terms; Geographical Terms; Musical Terms ; Specimens of 
English Language, 680 to 1599; Ancient Geographical Names; List of Words Commonly Mispronounced ; Common Errors in Speaking 
and Writing Corrected; False Pronunciation Corrected; Objectionable Words and Phrases; Theological Seminaries in the United Stateas 
Universities and Colleges in the United States; Prefixes and Postfixes; Abbreviations. 


COINS, GREENBAC KS, NATIONAL BANK NOTES, COUNTERFEITS, &c, 
Certain Tests for Gold and Silver; Counterfeit Gold and Silver ; Silver and Nickel; Mint Matters; Counterfeits and Counterfeiterg 
Greenbacks; National Bank Notes; Rules for Detecting Counterfeits; Cut Bills and Stolen Bills; List of Counterfeit United States Bonds, 


BANKS—THEIR LAWS, CUSTOMS AND REGULATIONS, ; 
istory of Banking; Full Accountof Manner of Depositing; Obtaining Discounts; Keeping Bank Accounts; Laws relating to Drafts, 


History 
Checks, Bills of Exchange, etc, 

ie POLITICAL AND HISTORICAL MATTERS, 

ndians o Nort America, Tribes, Number, Location, etc.; Eerly Settlements and Settlers in the United States: Declaration 

Independence; Signers of the Declaration of Independence; Presidents of the Continental Congress; Constitution of the United ees 
Annual Salaries of the Principal Civil Officers of the United States; Census Returns of the United States up to the year 1880; Popula- 
tion and Amount of Debts of the Cities and Towns of the United States; Population 0” the United States by Races, as shown by Censusof 
1880; Receipt: and Disbursements of United States Government, from Washirgton to Hayes; Popular and Electoral Vote for Presideng 
in 1880; Historical Chronological Table from Creation until present time; Populatiou of the World, classified by Races and Religion; 


Chronological History of the Unite@ States. 
e Law as applicable to Making and Executing Wills; law of Landlord and Tenant; Law of Contracts; Laws ecuri 
Trusts, &c.; Laws of Limitation of Action; Laws as to Interest and Usury ; Laws of Insolvency and Aulguaael. —_— Ye 


everything that « Youne C1 COMMERCIAL BUSINESS, &c. 
verything that a Young Clerk needs to know to make him the equal in knowledge of a veteran Book-k al : al) 
known to Trade aud Commerce; Book-keeping from the Simplest to the most Complex Books. 


United States Land Laws and AIl Matters Relating to Taking and 
omplete list of U. S. Agencies ; -h Land has b i . 
may be Got ; Homestead Remains; Where it is, and how Farms 


PUBLIC MEETINGS AND CLUBS, 


Shows exactly how to go about forming Public Meetings, political and others, and how Ciubs are Formed and Managed. 


FULL ACCOUNT OF OCEANS, SEAS, BAYS, 
And Longest Rivers in the United States, with Height of the Greatest Mountains. 


IMPORTANT MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION, 
ceupation of the People of the United States; Lezal Weightof a Bu~hel in the different States and Territories; Table of Wages. 
by the Week; Siatistics of the Churches in the United States; Councils of the Christian World; Prices of all Commodities for 50 years, 
Rate of Mortality in American Cities ; American Petroleum—history of growth of this great production ; Coal Productions of the World; 
Rate of Mortality, by the Tables governing Insurance Companies; Railroadsof the World, Length and Cost; Rulers of Principal Nations 
of the World; Greatest Heat, from Nuva Zembla to Bengal; Newspapers and Periodicals—their standing and circulation; Debts ang 
Revenues of all Nations, with Imports and Exports; Merchant Shipping of the Worid—Total Number and Tonnage, Value of Gold ang 
Silver Coins and Interest Tables; Weights and Measures of the United States and other Countries; How Interest Increases— very 
valuable to all; Commerce, Wealth, etc., per capita of all Nations ; Mythological and Classical—all about the Heathen Gods, desseq, 
Nymphs, MEMBER of States— full account 
c [R—That all these Subjects are really BOOKS OF THEMSELVES, not mere articles; so thag 

this Work is actually equal to HUNDREDS OF VOLUMES on as many different matters. , : 

In addition to the above valuable supplementary matter to the AMERICAN UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, we have annexed, 2% 
great expense, the following PICTORIAL and ARTISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS, only to be obtaiued elsewhere at great cost and trouble, 


Flags of all Nations and International Code of Signals, 
Without seeing these beautifully drawn and richly colored pictures, no one can have an idea as to their cost and value. Every 
Flag and Signal is painted exactly as it appears. : 


Antographs of all the Presidents of the United States, 
from WASHINGTON toGARFIELD, Every man shows more or less of his character by the way he signs his name. 


Signatures of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
It is well to have the names of the immortal parties who placed their signatures to the great Magna Charta of human freedom 


always on hand. 
NATURE ILLUSTRATED. 

No more accurate title can be given to the numerous cuts (about $00 in number) that this book contains, of things in the *‘ Alr, ~ 
the Earth, and the Waters under the Earth.” Think of it! Eight Hundred Pictures! of Fishes, of Birds, of Animals, of Insects, of - 
Plants, of Flowers, of Seeds, of Rocks, in fact, of all visible creation. Every Picture, too, is absolutely correct; perfect in all particulars, 
— 4 above ~% pictorial representations of nearly all forms of articles, Nautical, Military, Architectural, Mechanical, Geometricag 
an athematical. 

This book is invaluable to a person who has any desire to have a clear understanding of the THINGS about which he will oftes 
be called upon to read, speak and write. 

For the purpose of examination, we will send a sample copy for @1.50 by mail to any address. We desire one Agent in each 

to supervise the distribution and sale of this magnificent work. Address, 4 


THE WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., I22 Nassau Street, New York. 
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There are separate dining-rooms, | j 
é Classification Of patients originated with and is peculiar to thisinstitution. Being determined and regu- ' 
it 
IOCLUTeS, CONCerts, MUsICal Cxercises, etc., CoUupied with the society of intellicent and agreeable fel- 


